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Dear readers, 

Welcome to the autumn issue of Earth Garden. We are 
nearing the end of the strangest summer I’ve lived through in these 
highlands north-west of Melbourne. I think this has become the 
coolest summer on record, and we haven’t had a single heatwave 
or more than one day at a time over 30°. All summer we’ ve waited 
for the heat to arrive, but all we’ve had is cool cloudy days and 
patches of drizzle, interspersed with big rain bursts. 

Ican hear Queensland and southern WA readers wondering 
why there’s a whisper of complaint in this, given their ongoing dry 
weather. But the weather in our part of the world is normally dry, 
sunny and stable from about December to the end of May. Then it 
becomes bitterly cold, with frosts, snow and hail until late Novem- 
ber, and other people wonder why on earth we put up with the cold. 
If you’ve patiently waited through winter for some warm weather 
to get your vegie garden going, it becomes a trifle frustrating when 
your tomato plants are only about 40 cm high in mid-February! 

The way we’re going, the tomatoes will just start to form fruit 
as the cooler autumn weather sets in. My vegie garden is shadowed 
by huge forest trees from about 3 pm onwards in summer, and by 
autumn the sun has moved well north and drops behind the trees 
even earlier. This season has been my worst ever for growing 
vegies — even worse than when I battled slugs, pollution, cats, 
dogs, and insects in my inner Melbourne gardens 15 years ago. 

If that all sounds like a complaint it’s not — in fact it’s 
probably a handy excuse because I’ve spent a lot of time this 
summer working instead on Grandpa’s old tractor preparing our 
agroforestry paddock for Judith’s organically-grown tree seed- 
lings. More of this in later issues of the magazine. 

As the dust has settled (literally in New York and Afghani- 
stan) from the appalling world events sparked by 11 September I’ve 
come to think more about how this has affected Australia. In other 
parts of the world people are trying to rebuild their lives, villages 
and offices, but we seem to be left with the most inhumane refugee 
policy of any rich nation (and let’s face it, compared to most 
countries in the world, we are rich). 


Earth Garden staff at our end of year party (left to right): Linda 
Wheeler, Shelley Sandow, Judith Gray, Karen Sandow, Kathy Cogo, 
Alan T Gray, Tony Fuery and Doug Falconer. 
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I find it hard to reconcile the happy family lifestyle I am 
lucky enough to lead (and never take for granted) with the fact that 
I have driven past Woomera in the South Australian desert many 
times — and now we allow a concentration camp to operate there. 

Whatever the arguments about ‘queue jumpers’ (are there 
really orderly queues and staff handing out forms, outside the 
Australian consular offices in war-torn countries like Afghani- 
stan?) it seems inhumane in the extreme to lock up children and 
throw away the key. I had the misfortune to spend a week in the 
remand section of Hobart’s Risdon gaol during the Franklin block- 
ade in 1982/3. It was a difficult, uncomfortable and gloomy week, 
but all of us greenies, locked up together, knew we were going to 
get a hearing before a magistrate and pretty soon we'd be bailed out. 
The refugees who are locked up in Woomera, Curtin, and other 
detention centres, have no such hope and even if they get released, 
they face an uncertain three years on a temporary visa, after which 
they may be deported to face military dictatorships once again. 

If all this seems a little heavy to contemplate in Earth Garden 
I'd be grateful if someone could let me know how we pretend it’s 
not happening and blame it all on Johnny Howard — let’s not forget 
that the ALP has the same basic policy whatever backpedalling it 
is now doing. 

I said to Judith over Christmas that I had the dreadful feeling 
that I was going to have to organise a ‘Road Train to Woomera’, 
where people from anywhere and everywhere (notified through 
networks like Saint Bob Brown’s Greens) met in Adelaide to drive 
and camp outside the gates of this hellhole in the desert. To bear 
witness, and peacefully protest against this human tragedy that our 
politicians are happy to encourage. I was relieved to hear that the 
anti-globalisation groups that organised the rallies in Melbourne on 
September 11 2000 are planning just such a camp for this Easter. 

If you have the time to go, please do, otherwise, please speak 
up in your local community, write to the papers, tell your politicians 
and talkback hosts and newspaper editors that this refugee policy 
is an appalling blight on humanity and must end now. A growing 
national community group, with branches springing up around 
Australia to oppose the inhumane treatment of asylum seekers, is: 
Rural Australians for Refugees, PO Box 1308, Bowral, NSW, 
2576. Their Web address is: <us.geocities. com/rar1953/>, or 
<www.users.bigpond.com/copc/b.htm> (thanks Peter 
and Heady!). 

I’m looking at a newspaper in my ‘In Tray’. It’s 
designed by Earth Garden’s brilliant Tony Fuery and it’s 
a free independent fortnightly called “The Paper’. This 
week on the front page there’s a photo of people at a 
recent city rally against mistreatment of asylum seekers. 
The people are holding up a banner that says simply: “Not 
all Australians are heartless bastards”. 

If you speak up and make a stand, then even if you 
don’t turn the tide single-handedly, you’ll be adding your 
voice to many others, and you’ll be able enjoy an Earth 


Garden lifestyle far more. 


Happy reading, 


. Earth People 


Write 


aoe 


Earth People Write is an open forum. The views expressed in letters from readers do not 
necessarily reflect the opinions of Earth Garden. Letters are always welcome, but please 
keep them concise. This issue we’re giving away to our favorite letter writer a copy of 
Earth Garden’s new book, Green House Plans. 


In EG 117’s EPW we mentioned a great 
little book published by the Global 
Ecovillage Network, called ‘Eco-Villages 
& Communities In Australia And New Zea- 
land’. The price of the book did not include 
GST or postage. So if you'd like to order a 
copy of the book, send $21.50 (within Aus- 
tralia) to GEN at 59 Crystal Waters MS 16 
Maleny, Queensland, 4552. 

—Alan. 


EG from Hobart to Alaska 
Dear Alan, 

A quick email to say thank you for 
all the wonderful work done by you and 
your staff. And also to let tell that the Earth 
Garden book, Strawbale Homebuilding, is 
available in Anchorage. I was recently in 
Alaska leading a spiritual journey and dur- 
ing one of our free days in Anchorage 
dropped into Borders bookstore — I was 
delighted to find your book in the building 
section and to be able to open it up to Don’s 
and my article and show my Alaskan friend. 
She promptly bought the book! I was also 
pleased to be able to give her updated pho- 
tos of our strawbale building when I fin- 
ished the film in my camera and had it 
processed. 

Best wishes, 

Sue Ewart, Gentle Earth Walking, 
Daylesford, Vic. 


Dear Sue, 

What a buzz! Any readers inter- 
ested in Sue and Don's strawbale owner 
building workshops can contact them on 
(03) 5348 7506. 

— Alan. 


Composting coffee beans? 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 

I have been sitting at work now for 
weeks and weeks looking at the amount of 
coffee beans we go through in our espresso 
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machine and wondering what can be done 
with the used beans. We collect bins of 
them every day. Does anyone have any 
ideas? Can they be used in the garden? Are 
they any good for compost. Love to hear 
your ideas. Love the magazine — keeps me 
dreaming and motivated. 

Amanda, <ajbettess@hotmail.com>. 


Dear Amanda, 

In the previous issue of ‘Earth Gar- 
den’ , Robyn Davies from the Harvest café in 
Daylesford, Victoria, described how her 
staff now compost the used coffee beans as 
part of their brilliant waste minimisation 
plan. 

— Alan. 


Homemade fly paper 
Dear editor, 

I am enclosing three recipes for fly 
paper as requested by Peter Kenyon of Syd- 
ney in EG 117. These recipes are taken 
from the Spare Corner books printed by The 
Leader, a weekly country paper of the great 
Depression time. In these books are many 
wonderful old hints and remedies. I have 
made soap, floor polish, boot polish, and so 
on. I enjoy reading Earth Garden in our 
library — it brings back many memories. 

To get rid of flies: 1. Place a piece 
of camphor on a red hot coal on a shovel, 
and place on a brick in centre of the room, 
and flies will disappear quickly. 2. Half fill 
an old mug with resin, then put in about two 
tablespoons of crude castor oil. In summer 
time when it is hot this may be too thin, so 
add more resin. Put it on the stove to dis- 
solve. Be careful it does not boil over. 
When melted and cooled it is ready to 
spread thinly on glazed paper. Spread on 
one paper and put another paper on top, 
press together then pull apart. If the weather 
is cool it may need warming to pull apart. 
3. Mix five parts of castor oil with eight 


parts of resin. Powder the resin and heat 
with the oil until the resin is dissolved, then 
spread on thick paper. 

M Croker, Qld. 


Wwoofing around Oz 
G Day staff and readers, 

I enjoy reading each issue of the 
magazine, particularly some of the regular 
articles. This is my first correspondence, 
the reason? I am looking for information 
about Wwoofers, or to find out if there is 
anyone out there who would like to ex- 
change a good day’s work for meals and 
place to camp. I left Darwin in late Octo- 
ber, went down through the Centre to north 
central Victoria, and am and leaving again 
in March or April to go through New South 
Wales and Queensland in 2002. I have 
some experience in most aspects of the 
building industry, also with most types of 
livestock, so if you’re interested, please 
contact me. Keep up the good work with 
this valuable magazine. 

Bob Maxwell PO Box 183, Wedderburn, 
Victoria, 3518. 


Dear Bob, 

WWOOF'’ s address is: W Tree, Via 
Buchan, Vic. 3885, and beginning in this 
issue of EG we're restarting regular 
Wwoof articles by a wonderfully-contented 
wwoof host and wwoofer, a photojournalist 
called Colin Statham — his articles will be 
a real treat! 

— Alan. 


Buyer beware 
Hello readers, 

With the number of land-sharing 
communities setting up I would like to 
sound a warning to people intending buy- 
ing into an establishing community. I 
bought a share in a community after being 
told verbally that I would be allowed up to 


two acres for my personal use (my home 
site). I was also told that choice of sites 
would be in order of purchase of shares and 
this has been changed. As I understand it, 
other shareholders were not told about a 
council road levy of perhaps $12,000 
(maybe $18,000, no one seems to know) 
that they will most likely have to pay prior 
to getting a building permit approved. Re- 
quests for my share money to be returned 
have not even been acknowledged. Fol- 
lowing my experience, I would advise peo- 
ple to get everything relevant in writing 
before joining an unknown community. 
Neil Barraclough, Briagolong, Vic. 


Bamboo carcinogenic? 
Dear EG and readers, 

Hello all; this is my first letter to 
EG! What a truly wonderful mag you pro- 
duce. I was told by a good friend that 
bamboo is carcinogenic. He states that 
cutting and ageing/weathering of bamboo 
releases spores and fibres which are carci- 
nogenic. Is this true? Also — does anyone 
know of companies in Australia that sell 
non-electric items? Id rather purchase 
Australian-made. Last of all, does anyone 
have recipes for dog food? Either cook and 
serve or biscuits to store? I’ve been buying 
single issues for years, I think it’s time to 
buy a subscription. Peace to all. 
I Johnston, 8 Gumnut St, Taigum, 
Brisbane, Qld, <cllytemnestraj@ 
yahoo.com>. 


I’ve never heard anything about 
bamboo being carcinogenic, despite at- 
tending the World Bamboo Congress in 
Costa Rica a couple of years ago, and pub- 
lishing Victor Cusack’ s book, ‘Bamboo Re- 
discovered’. However, I would be very 
interested to hear from anyone who has 
any reliable research on this suggestion. 
—Alan. 


Energy is currency 
Dear editor, 

The story in the SMH Drive supple- 
ment on 6/7/01 illustrates once again the 
inappropriateness of using money as our 
primary measure of value. According to 
the journal Auto Express, fuel is consider- 
ably cheaper in France than the UK, so 
much so, that “cost-conscious truckers 
save about $670 on a tank of diesel” ferried 
across the channel by P&O. But it does not 
say that French diesel, like UK diesel, 
emits 2.5 kilograms of carbon dioxide per 
litre of diesel burned and therefore it has 
the same pollution value, and the cross- 
channel buying process actually costs 
more, when measured this way. A litre is a 
litre no matter where it is measured (thank 
goodness for that!), carbon dioxide is car- 
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bon dioxide, and pollution is pollution and 
neither respect borders or boundaries. The 
sooner — as Miller says in his book, Living in 
the Environment — we recognise energy as 
our primary currency and measure, with 
money acting in a service role as simply a 
means of exchange, the better off we will all 
be. If ever there was a good reason to intro- 
duce complete-cost accounting and carbon 
taxes, this is it. 

Stuart Carter, Scone, NSW. 


Ross River Fever crosses borders 
Dear EG, 

Thank you for such a great magazine. 
In your autumn edition, EG 115, Phillip 
Richards has a little note on Ross River Fever, 
and that was just one of the thoughts that gave 
him reservations about moving to Queensland. 
Well Phillip, I’m sorry to say but you can get 
RRF anywhere in Australia (as nobody both- 
ered to tell the mozzies not to fly over the 
borders). My husband and I had lived in 
Queensland for 14 years, then moved to Victo- 
ria (I’m still wondering why, too). Nine 
months later he was diagnosed with RRF. It 
takes three weeks incubation time and some 
people have an immunity to it. Others have a 
mild case and some people don’t get over it for 
years. Thankfully my husband only had a mild 
case and he is now back at work and almost 
100 per cent fit after three months of burning 
pain. As for Phillip, your farm sounds great; 
happy, healthy living to you and your family. 
We are now trying to put everything back to- 
gether again. Saving for another deposit to 
build our dream rammed earth home. 
Julie Black, <jjjfletcher@yahoo.com>. 


Pine seeds? 
Dear editors, 

I’m hoping someone out there can sug- 
gest some quick growing shade trees as shelter 
in our greyhound dog runs. Native trees would 
be fine as we have a lot of native birds around 
here. I’m also looking for seeds of Norfolk 
pines or bunya pines. The latter are for a living 
Christmas tree project I’ve had in mind for 
some time. Looking forward to subscribing 
one day soon. Something always seems to 
need paying for whenever I think I’ve at last 
got the money to spend on a subscription. 
Keep up the good work. 

Shirley Svensson, Buccan, Qld. 


Blood sugar advice 
Dear sir, 

For anyone wishing to aid the control 
of their blood sugar by diet, I find the best way 
to do this is by having every alternate meal a 
vegetable meal. These should be mainly root 
vegies, such as carrot, onion, parsnip, turnip 
and swedes, cauliflower and red cabbage. 
These vegies contain just enough natural sugar 
to keep the blood sugar normal. That means 


the next normal meal you have is much 
easier to digest and the blood sugar will 
not fluctuate so much. No salt is best, 
but if salt must be used, use sea salt. The 
ordinary table salt has chemical added. 
C Anne, 3/4 Anne Street, Wodonga, 
Victoria, 3690. 


EG fever 
Dear EG team, 

If I had to get a cold this last 
winter it couldn’t have come at a better 
time, coinciding with the arrival of the 
spring edition of EG. I did not have to 
try and justify the time out spent reading 
your fabulous magazine — I indulged 
shamelessly amid mugs of lemon and 
honey drinks and clouds of discarded 
tissues. Thank you one and all for the 
marvellous, inspiring, uplifting and hu- 
morous articles. The one Big drawback 
is that I’ve now read it! Oh no, what to 
do? I can’t wait until the summer edition 
— so here is my order for some books 
that will keep me going until then. 
Thank you for publishing Charlie 
Schroeder’s letter. It’s funny how, if 
you have a question and keep it ‘open’, 
you keep finding answers just when you 
need them most. Keep up the great 
work, 

Helen Barrett, Coffs Harbour, NSW. 


Kennett-proof power 
Hi guys and gals, 

Just a quick ‘chat’ from another 
first timer and avid EG reader. Living in 
the suburbs of Melbourne, I make my 
own dried fruit, beer and soap (anything 
else have bubbles in it except spirit lev- 
els?). I have a small 12v electric system 
for the ‘fun’ of it and am now looking at 
recycling greywater to my garden. The 
ulterior motive is to grow lavender so I 
can extract (distill?) the oil to use in my 
soap-making. What a twisted path I 
seem to be following! 

Here’s an interesting little laugh. 
I was a telephone technician with the 
SEC before Jeff Kennett sold me off to 
Siemens about eight years ago. I hap- 
pened to be in the right place at the right 
time to buy some 20 year old battery 
cells (650 Ah) at the right price ($10 
each) for the basis of my 12v power 
system. Panels followed, and so on. 
Anyway, carport lights, garden lights, a 
few indoor lights and a radio were the 
load. I reckon I reduced my power bill 
by 15 to 20 dollars per quarter. Oh well, 
it was fun and interesting learning! The 
inevitable happened one night: the sub- 
urb was blacked out. My carport was 
ablaze with lights, the house had light 
inside, and music was blaring too. The 
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irony was there was a white wagon in the 
carport with SEC stickers on it! The neigh- 
bours all said it was typical the SEC would 
look after their own. I had a hard time 
explaining, but I think I finally did. The 
batteries are still going strong even though 
I’ve moved house — I took the rig with 
me. A big hello and cheers to all at the 
book club and mag. And hearty congratu- 
lations on doing a marvellous job. 

Rowan Stadler, Mitcham, Vic. 


Herbal memory-loss cure? 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

In (EG 117) Hank Dikkenberg 
wrote “much of the philosophy-lifestyle 
practice of what could be called the Green- 
alternative-permaculture-movement is ei- 
ther treated with at best, indifference or 
suspicion, to at worst derision and ridicule 
by mainstream society, and, perhaps un- 
justly”. I would like to bring to Mr 
Dikkenberg’s attention (as many other 
Tasmanians have attempted to do) the fact 
that, many areas of once conventionally- 
farmed land are now under organic produc- 
tion, as conventional production does not 
satisfy many consumers’ demand for pesti- 
cide-, herbicide- and GMO-free food. 
Conventional farming methods destroy the 
physical and biological structures of soil 
and contribute to soil erosion and salinity. 

We have been certified growers for 
years, and our sales keep increasing to the 
point that we cannot keep up with the de- 
mand. We have never been ridiculed or 
treated with indifference, rather, the con- 
trary. Certified growers and processors are 
subject to yearly inspections. Mr 
Dikkenberg must have been giggling for a 
long time about the ‘organic tobacco seeds’ 
as Mr Dikkenberg asked the same question 
in Tasmanian Country months ago. 
Memory loss? There is sure to be a herbal 
remedy for the problem. On a lighter note, 
I bought the first copy of Earth Garden 
way back in the seventies and continue to 
enjoy the articles and letters. 

Jane, Scamander, Tasmania, 7215. 


Spare pattern books? 
Help wanted, 

Would any readers have any tatting 
books, patterns, shuttles, and the like that 
they are not using, for a disability pension 
lady? I find them really hard to come by. 
Hope you can help. Thank you. 

Helen Saler, 7 Heading Street, Whyalla 
Stuart, SA, 5608. 


Schools without walls in 
Rajasthan 


Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 
We have now received the com- 
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plete set of back issues you sent us. Thank 
you very much. There is lot of excitement 
in going through the leaves of this wonder- 
ful magazine. They will be an asset to our 
school library. The villagers have donated 
us a piece of wasteland which we are going 
to develop according to permaculture prin- 
ciples and build with natural materials. We 
have discovered Earth Garden at the right 
time. 

You must have also received my 
article regarding, ‘Schools without Walls’. 
Last World Environment Day we had a 
meeting with the Field Director, Project 
Tiger of Sariska Tiger Reserve regarding 
the role of NGOs to save the tiger from 
extinction. Every wildlife habitat has its 
own set of problems. We agreed that the 
main reason for the possible extinction of 
the tiger in Sariska is biotic pressure. The 
habitat is shrinking as human habitation is 
expanding. The need is to raise awareness 
so that human beings learn to live in har- 
mony with Nature. ‘Schools Without 
Walls’ is an effort in that direction. We 
once again thank you for your support. 
We’ll let you know about our work from 
time to time. 

Nirvana Bodhisattva, Nirvanavan 
Foundation, Rajasthan, India. 


Suburban spuds spread 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 

I am a regular reader of Earth Gar- 
den and find your publication endlessly 
useful and inspirational. Thank you. 
When my family first moved to Australia 
we moved to government housing in subur- 
ban Canberra. The first thing we did was to 
take a spade and dig a hole in the garden. 
We didn’t get far. There was a thin powder 
of something like soil over the shale. There 
was a scattering of building debris around 
the place and not a blade of grass to be seen 
(it was the middle of a drought). We all 
walked back inside dreaming of the rich 
tropical soil we had left behind in Africa. 
Not long after this incident, I noticed card- 
board boxes with bits of cut up potatoes in 
the darker corners of the house. At about 
the same time, my father started digging in 
the ‘garden’ with what we called a ‘budza’ 
which is actually an oversized mattock. He 
spent all his spare time hacking away at the 
shale, adding the small amount of compost 
we had managed to accumulate. Once he 
had dug over every square inch of the front 
and back yards, he started putting in what 
seemed an endless supply of potato shoots 
which just kept appearing. The rain came 
and the entire front and back yards were 
covered in green and it wasn’t lawn! There 
was nowhere to play. 

My father was stopping the car to 
retrieve lost Hessian sacks on the road, or 


worse still in the middle of a Canberra 
roundabout, with the intention of filling it 
with his crop. Whenever the question of 
why my father would plant the entire yard 
with potatoes came up, he would say that 
he was improving the soil, the potatoes 
would break up the shale! Eventually the 
potatoes flowered and faded and then the 
digging started. It was a bumper crop. I 
can’t remember how lucrative it was but I 
do remember watching these wonderful 
white orbs emerging from the soil and be- 
ing placed gently into the accumulated 
stock of Hessian bags. 

I now realise the remarkable gift 
my father gave me when I watch my 
daughter dancing around our modest potato 
plots in glee as we harvest yet another crop 
of melt-in-your-mouth potatoes, our ‘seed 
potatoes’ being shamelessly scavenged and 
nurtured out of the chook scraps from the 
local fruit and vegie shop. 

Jenny Groves, 78 Grasstree Road, 
Eumundi, 4562, Queensland. Email: 
<gregil@big pond.com.au>. 


Flies and chooks 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 

This is the first time I’ve read your 
magazine — what an action-packed, in- 
formative, down to earth publication! I 
love it. I have written a letter to Peter 
regarding his query in EG 117 fly papers as 
follows. I’m reading Earth Garden, listen- 
ing to much needed rain falling on the roof. 
I live on 30 acres and have a nine metre by 
six metre chookyard and have the same 
problem, if I don’t do this: 1. Keep the 
droppings raked up (especially in their 
nesting boxes). 2. In wet weather, I spread 
hay on the ground. Now by doing these 
two jobs (number 1 often), I have made my 
own ‘dynamic litter’. Put the chook poo 
into a drum, you could use a large garbage 
tin with a lid, add water, let sit for a few 
days and dilute mixture one litre to nine 
litres and water everything in your garden. 
If you have too much give it away to 
friends and neighbours. I add to my mix- 
ture comfrey leaves and tomato cuttings 
(green). I believe a dose of urine every 
now and then is necessary. For hay I use 
lucerne or wheat, whatever I can buy 
cheap. Another alternative is to put the 
manure in a heap, toss on your grass 
cuttings, leaves, egg shells (washed), hair 
and flower cuttings, and cover with plastic 
(keep damp) and it’ll all break down and 
you’ ll have beautiful compost. 

I’d try molasses and glue on yellow 
board, although I have found fly paper in 
hardware stores. Also every now and then 


Earth People Write 
continues on page 70 


Any news items which may interest Earth Gardeners may be submitted to Bush Telegraph. 
Please send notice of meetings, festivals and gatherings well in advance of the events. 


Petty’s Orchard Organic Festival 
For over a decade Petty’s Orchard has held 
the antique apple festival, a unique food 
event in Melbourne’s oldest working or- 
chard beside the Yarra in Templestowe. The 
Apple Festival is now hosting the Organic 
Food Fair — the orchard is now farmed 
organically. The festival is an opportunity 
to sample organic foods and wines and fresh 
organic fruit, and this year it will be held on 
Saturday and Sunday 16 and 17 March. The 
apple tasting tent — a highlight of previous 
festivals — offers a chance to taste the 
extraordinary variety of heritage fruits 
sourced from the Petty’s collection of over 
200 varieties of apples. The festival cel- 
ebrates organic food, wine, music, heritage 
fruits, organic gardening and the environ- 
ment in a picnic-like atmosphere. The hor- 
ticultural museum offers a chance to learn 
about local history and culture. Numerous 
exhibits and speakers will provide advice on 
the challenges of living sustainably through 
organic gardening, alternative technology, 
composting and permaculture. Earth Gar- 
denwillalso have astall at the event with the 
full range of books from The Good Life 
Book Club, and most back copies of Earth 
Garden. Petty’s Orchard is on the comer of 
Monckton & Homestead Roads, 
Templestowe, Melways reference - MAP 
22 A12. 


Organic Foods More Popular 
A new study has dispelled the stereotype 
that only yuppies, greenies or health nuts 
buy organic foods. The Central Queensland 
University surveyed 1,200 people across 
Australia to find out who buys organic food 
and why. Dr Stewart Lockie says there are 
only small consumption differences be- 
tween low and high income earners. He says 


many of the concerns motivating people to 
buy organic foods are widely shared in the 
community. 

“There is concern over chemical 
residues, genetically modified organisms 
(GMOs), and food treatments like irradia- 
tion. Those concerns aren’t unique to peo- 
ple buying organic food. They’re very 
widely shared over the population, so the 
implication there is that the mainstream in- 
dustries also need to be taking that on 
board.” Biological Farmers of Australia 
says organic food has become more popular 
because the quality has improved over the 
last few years. Chief executive officer, 
Andrew Monk, says growing community 
concern over farming techniques has also 
helped make a production a success. 


See Dammit...we’ll 
EVERY BODY have to find 


is eating ourselves 
organic ANOTHER 
foods! Yuppie fad! 


Building Community Capital 


‘Community Capital’ is an exciting project , 


linking ethical investment with community 
development and environmental repair. 
“Ethical investment should be more than 
just owning shares. It should be more than 
marketing hype and dubious ethical claims. 
It should be more than just making money,” 
says the Maleny Credit Union. Community 
Capital offers an alternative vision of ethical 


investment — one where investments make 
your local community a better place to live, 
where the environment is respected, where 
your investment is secure and where you get 
a good return on your investment. 

Maleny Credit Union and Foresters 
ANA Friendly Society, Queensland’s most 
innovative community-based financial 
service providers, are organising the ‘Com- 
munity Capital’ project with support from 
the Department of Family and Community 
Services and Environment Australia. The 
project includes: research on international 
examples of community capital building in 
action; skill-building courses and work- 
shops on sustainable communities, micro- 
finance and triple bottom line accounting; a 
two-day conference in Maleny, with its vi- 
brant community putting community capi- 
tal building into practice in the beautiful 
Sunshine Coast hinterland and formation of 
a Community Capital Builders Group to 
link people involved in ethical investment, 
community development and environmen- 
tal repair. 

The Community Capital conference 
aims to develop an alternative vision of 
ethical investment that links it with commu- 
nity development and environmental repair. 
Participants will hear keynote addresses 
from national and international experts on 
each of the three themes and can attend 
workshops and case study presentations that 
show the principles of community capital 
building in action. 

The conference takes place on 11 and 12 
April at Tranquil Park Conference Centre, 
Maleny. Registration is $300 and conces- 
sions are available. For further information 
contact the conference convenor, Angie 
Dunbavan, on (07) 3411 8338, or email 
<info@malenycu.com.au>. 
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Victorian Duck Rescuers Wanted 
People are needed to volunteer to take direct 
action to protect and assist native birds. 
Interested people can help the Coalition 
Against Duck Shooting at the annual duck 
rescue at the opening weekend for duck 
shooting in Victoria on 16 March. In spite of 
seven years of drought, four wetlands have 
been flooded for duck shooting season this 
year. This flies in the face of northern 
Victorian farmers who have been desperate 
for more water allocation. Every year pro- 
tected bird species are shot as well as the 
eight game species listed by the Department 
of Natural Resources and Environment. 
Field & Game figures state that for every 
bird a shooter brings in, two more are 
wounded. To help these birds is just one of 
the reasons hundreds of volunteers act as 
rescuers during duck shooting season each 
year. Transport to sites is provided, and 
interested people can contact Laurie Levy 
on (03) 9328 2843. 


Protecting Native Animals From Cats 
Members of the Native Animal Network 
Association (NANA) care for injured and 
orphaned native animals. Carers such as 
Norm (NANA Vice President) and 
Maureen Webb have become increasingly 
aware of the damage caused by domestic 
cats on Australia’s native wildlife. Many 
cat owners living near bushland choose not 
to control their cats and many domestic cats 
live adjacent to national parks, nature re- 
serves and natural areas or, next door to a 
nature lover with a native garden. The 
resulting damage to wildlife is enormous. 

Norm and Maureen became aware of 
increasing numbers of domestic cats, fol- 
lowing a strong pro-cat advertising cam- 
paign by pet food companies. There are now 
very few safe backyards in their area, with 
the resulting loss of blue wrens, sugar glid- 
ers, ringtail possums and the like. The NSW 
Companion Animals Act offered little or no 
protection for precious native animals so 
Norm and Maureen started their own ‘Cat 
Awareness’ campaign. Part of this cam- 
paign was a sign for display on houses and 
fences stating that the owner of the property 
did not want cats trespassing. Also the 
design, printing and delivering of a ‘Cat 
Awareness’ pamphlet with a strong mes- 
sage for cat owners. 

Some points were: cats should be con- 
fined to property, preferably in a cat run at 
all times; compulsory de-sexing of all non- 
breeding cats; and night time curfews. After 
delivery of this pamphlet, the number of cat 
runs in the St Georges Basin area of NSW 
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increased markedly, and Norm has been 
asked many times for advice. This non- 
profit making campaign, needs support. 
Norm feels the more signs, the more aware- 
ness and pressure on cat owners to do the 
right thing will minimise loss of wildlife. 
One sign costs $5, 2-9 cost $4.50 each, and 
ten or more just $4 each (prices include 
postage). Send cheque to Norman Webb, 7 
Terry St, St Georges Basin, NSW, 2540. 
— John Bromage, President, Native 
Animal Network Association Inc. 


Ah..4 petfood 
commercial ! 


Climate Change And Nature 
Climate change from Greenhouse pollution 
means that many of Australia’s unique envi- 
ronments, plants and animals face decline or 
extinction within our lifetimes, a new report 
has found. The report Warnings from the 
Bush by the Climate Action Network Aus- 
tralia (CANA), drawing on 50 scientific 
studies and peer reviewed by the CSIRO and 
other scientists, shows that many of Austral- 
ia’s natural icons are in trouble because 
warming temperatures and more extreme 
weather patterns are changing their habitats. 

“Climate change could have a greater 
impact on Nature than all human interven- 
tions up to now. There is no more pervasive 
threat for plants and animals across Aus- 
tralia than a rapid change in the climate of 
their habitat. The Warnings from the Bush 
report shows that Greenhouse pollution 
from chimneys and exhaust pipes is a real 
threat to the environments that make Aus- 
tralia unique,” said CANA Co-ordinator, 
Anna Reynolds. 

Launching the report, Brigitte Muir 
OAM — the first Australian to walk to the 
South Pole and climb all the world’s highest 
mountains, including Mt Everest — said, 
“Australians love their mountains, forests 
and beaches — we have worked hard to 
protect them and we work so we can spend 
holidays in these places. But we produce too 
many Greenhouse gases, which will dam- 
age these special treasures regardless of 
whether they are in a national park.” 

The report finds that global warming is 


oe oon. oe 
not just a future threat, but is already affect- 
ing Australia’s nature. The report proposes 
solutions, and concludes that the worst im- 
pacts can be avoided if we heed the warnings 
from the bush and introduce the solutions to 
climate change as a national priority. 


Cool Communities 

Cool Communities is anew program funded 
by the Australian Greenhouse Office in 
partnership with State conservation coun- 
cils across Australia that aims to reduce 
household Greenhouse gas emissions using 
acommunity development approach. Fund- 
ing has been allocated to recruit households 
and provide them with carbon-abating ap- 
pliances such as AAA-rated shower roses, 
window shades, insulation etc, and to in- 
form people about simple and effective be- 
havioural changes they can make. To par- 
ticipate in the program you can contact the 
conservation council in your capital city. 


Energies in the Garden 
Alanna Moore, who has been researching 
subtle energies for some 20 years and has 
written three books on related subjects, her 
latest offering being Stone Age Farming, 
will be explaining the benefits of para-mag- 
netism and dowsing at workshops being 
held around Victoria in March, and in NSW 
and Queensland in April/May this year. 

Alanna will be giving workshop partici- 
pants a hands-on practical introduction to 
the subject. Techniques of dowsing (also 
known as divining) will also be taught. For 
more information phone (03) 5475 1234 or 
visit the website at <www.geomantica. 
com>. 


Study: New Car Smell ‘Toxic’ 
The CSIRO has found the smell of anew car 
contains high levels of toxic emissions, 
which can make drivers and passengers 
sick. Head of the CSIRO’s air quality con- 
trol research, Steve Brown, says compounds 
used in plastics, carpets and glue, can make 
drivers drowsy, or irritate their nose, throat 
and eyes. He says there could also be long 
term problems such as cancer and birth 
defects. Dr Brown says two locally-made 
cars and one imported vehicle were tested in 
the two-year study, with local cars recording 
higher emission levels. 

“The local cars reach the market much 
more quickly than the imported brand 
whereas the imported brand may take three 
or four months,” he said. “Based on that 
time delay, there seems to be time for the 
emissions to be decreased significantly, but 
still even at four months we’ re seeing a level 


neers OC ee ase 
higher than the National Health and Medical 
Research Council’s goal.” 


These new cars 
emit toxic Carbon 
emissions. Why monoxide 
did you get ridof emissions! 
your old car? 


Organic Markets For Brisbane 
Brisbane’s first weekly market dedicated to 
organic produce and products was held at 
Northey Street City Farm, Windsor, on Sat- 
urday 2 February. Northey Street Organic 
Markets operate from 6 am to 10:30 am in 
the shady park area on the corner of Northey 
& Allom Streets, Windsor, where consum- 
ers, restaurateurs and organic manufactur- 
ers can all benefit from a wide choice of 
fresh, chemical free produce in one beauti- 
ful location. Certified organic producers 
from an arc stretching from Lismore in the 
south, Kingaroy in the west and to 
Maryborough in the north have been 
sourced by organisers to provide the highest 
quality organic fruit, vegetables and pre- 
serves. Market Organiser, David Whyle, is 
keen to see the revival of traditional village- 
style fresh weekly produce markets with the 
increasingly popular organic quality. 

“Brisbane people can now buy afford- 
able organic produce in a relaxed atmos- 
phere that encourages natural and healthy 
living options,” Mr Whyle said. “It’s not 
just about taste . . . as well as valuing the 
nutritional quality of organics, consumers 
can get social and environmental benefits 
from directly relating with producers in the 
lush surroundings of the City Farm. 
Northey Street City Farm, brimming with 
edible vegetation and a living model for 
organic gardening practice, is the ideal loca- 
tion to host the weekly market,” he said. 
Many of the organic producers participating 
in the weekly market will travel for up to 
four hours return to supply food to the Bris- 
bane community. 

Farmers will be braving early mornings 
to open their stalls from 6 am every Saturday 
but Brisbane organic consumers will have to 
be quick off the mark as similar markets held 
in Coffs Harbour and Cowra sold out of 
produce by 11:30 am. 


Wildlife Carer’s Courses In Perth 
This year the Western Australian Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Land Manage- 
ment will be holding three more of their 
popular three-day Wildlife Carer’s courses 
at their Perth headquarters in Bentley on the 
following dates. Saturday and Sunday 4 and 
5 May and Saturday 11 May, Saturday and 
Sunday 3 and 4 August, and Saturday 10 
August and Saturday and Sunday 2 and 3 
November and Saturday 9 November. 
These hands-on courses cover all topics 
relating to the rescue, care and rehabilitation 
of marsupials, reptiles and birds (including 
raptors). To register for the next course, or 
to be put on the mailing list for future 
courses, please phone Marg Buckland at 
CALM on (08) 9334 0251 or email 
<margb@calm.gov.au>. 


NSW Cuts Tax On ‘Green’ Cars 

The New. South Wales Government re- 
cently announced a scheme to cut stamp 
duty on environmentally friendly cars to 
encourage people to buy them. The plan, 
which includes increasing duty on high- 
polluting vehicles, is expected to start by 
2003. Premier Bob Carr said an eco-car 
sticker, using a star-rating system similar to 
that found on white goods, would identify 
the top-ranked ‘Green’ cars. 


A Liturgy In The Forest 

All Victorians are invited to an ecumenical 
worship service at the Trentham Falls on the 
edge of the Wombat Forest, “in the midst of 
God’s beautiful creation”. The service will 
be held on Sunday 3 March 2002, at 2:30 
pm. Trentham Falls is home to one of the 
rare patches of oldgrowth forest remaining 
in the Wombat forest in central Victoria. “In 
1995, the first Liturgy in the Forest was held. 
It is now time to gather again to reflect, 
lament, celebrate and be inspired. The serv- 
ice is for anyone who is moved by the 
grandeur of God, working for environmen- 
tal justice or who would like to worship in 
the forest,” said Geraldine Ryan from Envi- 
ronment Victoria. Worshippers will gather 
in the car park at Trentham Falls. At 2:30 
they will proceed down to the Coliban River 
for the worship service. For details on how 
to get there by public transport, by car, or 
carpooling, contact Cath James on (03) 
9251 5271. 


Plastic Bag Solution 
For the first time in Australia, ‘BioBag’, a 
low-cost, fully degradable plastic bag, is 
about to be launched onto the market. Al- 
ready strong interest has been shown 


aah ae a T a 
through the retail sector, with the Coles 
Myer chain of supermarkets stating their 
commitment to trial the bags. 

“Coles Myer supermarkets are inter- 
ested in this development, and following 
quality assurance testing of the bags will 
trial them in selected stores. This further 
supports our work with Clean Up Australia 
and other waste initiatives, as part of our 
commitment to the National Packaging 
Covenant,” Darryl Bell, National Manager 
Environmental and Social Programs said. 
Valpak, in conjunction with Amcor 
Flexibles Australasia, are introducing a 
polyethylene (plastic)-based compostable 
bag designed to break down in as little as six 
weeks, or a degradable bag designed to 
break down in 18 months under landfill 
conditions, neither of which will leave 
harmful residues or by-products. 


Computer May Make You Sick 
If your head aches and your teeth itch, the 
computer monitor on your desk may be the 
culprit. It can produce potentially harmful 
gases and electromagnetic emissions. The 
tools of the information revolution have 
brought new problems, says Don Maisch, an 
expert on human effects of electromagnetic 
radiation. Among them, he says, is stress, 
leading to depression, bodily pain and 
sometimes a desire to strangle the boss. Mr 
Maisch, a member of the Standards Aus- 
tralia committee that reported on exposure 
to electromagnetic fields, was speaking re- 
cently at a seminar organised by the Victo- 
rian Trades Hall Council. 

Some of the effects could be linked to 
prolonged exposure to electromagnetic ra- 
diation from monitors and other electrical 
equipment in offices, but there was also 
evidence that some equipment produced 
chemical pollutants that affected human 
health, including causing allergies. Stress 
related to information technology could 
also be found in call centres, where 88 per 
cent of employees suffered stress, causing 
loss of productivity and absence from work 
through illness. 

I think management knows 

something we don't. The 

Help Desk has one computer 


specialist and three 
medical specialists! 
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A view of just hills, trees, cattle and the misty, slow running Murrumbidgee River. 


“Discover the real Australia” 


In this issue of Earth Garden we introduce Colin Statham, who will write regularly 
about the worldwide movement called WWOOF or WILLING WORKERS ON ORGANIC 
FARMS. Colin.is a WWOOF host who also visits many WWOOF farms each year. 
Although WWOOF has been around for 20 years, and is quite well-known by travellers 
from overseas, not enough is known of it in Australia. 


by Colin Statham 
Tweed Heads, New South Wales. 


WOOF is best described in the latest advertis- 

W ing poster for the WWOOF movement called 

“Discover the real Australia”. WWOOF is a 

unique kind of farmstay where you provide labour, and in 

exchange receive food, accommodation, and experience 

Australia in a way you never thought possible. WWOOF 

gives you the opportunity to become a valued part of the 

most exciting and interesting places in Australia, not just as 
a visitor. 
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I heard about WWOOF in 1983 when I was trying to 
balance my life’s passion of growing vegetables on my 16 
acre hobby farm, with my full time job in town. I met a 
young family travelling from Melbourne to Maleny in 
Queensland. They were in a Vardo, a gypsy wagon, drawn 
by two lovely Clydesdale horses. I invited them to my 
hobby farm and when they saw the amount of work that 
needed to be done they casually said: “You need some 
WWOOF help!” After they explained what the word 
meant, I realised that meeting these people was meant to 
be, and my life has been so enriched since. 

The letter to join the WWOOF organisation couldn’t 


Earth Garden’s 
regular WWOOF 
writer/ 
photographer, 
Colin Statham, 
helping out at the 
Earth Garden 
stand in Sydney 
last September at 
the Gardening 
Australia show. 


be written soon enough, and later the ‘willing workers’ 
started arriving to help with the work, which I made enjoy- 
able and not too physically demanding. The workload 
eased considerably, and jobs were anything from planting 
vegetables, and irrigation to feeding hens. I had at any one 
time 20 different varieties of vegetables, free range eggs 
and crystal clear water from a well that I had analysed as 
excellent (although tasting a bit funny, as there was no 
chlorine in it!). 

I have been a WWOOF host for a number of years 
and have averaged about 500 ‘willing workers’ per year. 
I’ve worked many years on my non-chemical acres but 
now live aboard an 11 metre yacht. I divide my time 
between sailing the East Coast exploring the islands and 
rivers, and travelling Australia by land in a camper van, 
enjoying photography, writing, and discovering the real 
Australia by being a ‘willing worker’ myself. 

My schooling was brief: I attended nine different 
schools in ten years and left at 15 to work a variety of jobs 
on farms with wheat, dairy and sheep. I’ve won many 
prizes for growing vegies, seen a live thylacene (Tasma- 
nian Tiger), travelled overseas, but love Australia passion- 
ately. I also worked in the building industry, and painted 
houses before settling down to do what most boys dream 
about: getting paid to drive steam engines. 

The wwoofers became my friends in no time. Most 
were vegetarians, and feeding them was just letting them 
‘go for it’, picking whatever they liked from the garden. 

Time marched on, and within six months I was aver- 
aging five workers per day. I had three acres in production, 
and had set up the irrigation from the permanent creek 
where the wwoofers loved to swim, as well as making trips 
to local activities and beaches. My house was standard, 
square, no frills, with a caravan for a couple that stayed 
seven months. During this time, I bought the hull of a yacht 


as a ‘project’ to finish in my spare time and had the local 
tradespeople finish it to a high standard. The wwoofers 
slept in it when it was nearing completion because it didn’t 
rock, and no one got sea sick. 

One evening, while sitting around the campfire, 
yarning and eating our damper, I mentioned that the boat 
was nearly ready to sell. The group yelled: “You’re not 
selling it! It is to be the world’s first WWOOF yacht!” 
They then went on to describe what they would like to 
experience — deserted islands, palm trees, calm and sunny 
weather. 

They got really excited. 

I said I would think about it, and while working 
around the place, my eyes strayed to the beautiful creation 
in the shed. I thought of all the reasons why I shouldn’t sell 
it, and in the end I couldn’t. So on the appointed day the 
yacht was launched, and a whole new life began for me. 


Wwoof Hosts Elizabeth and 


Hugh Stephens 
‘Fontenoy’, Adaminaby, New South Wales. 


Being a WWOOF/ACE host to 500 wwoofers per year on 
my 11 metre yacht, I usually take an occasional break from 
this stressful life (ha!). I read through the list of 1500 
places I can choose from .. . and become a wwoofer 
(Willing Worker On Organic Farms) myself. This past 
year, I picked the Snowy Mountains. I wrote several 
letters to hosts in the area — all replied. Once again, the 
final decision was a good one. 

I arrived at Cooma in early March and was met by 
Elizabeth Stephens, my WWOOF host. I piled my trusty 
backpack into her 4WD and was off to Adaminaby, some 
60 km away. Fontenoy Station was a further 12 km. The 
beautiful homestead and surrounds on the banks of the 
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Right: there was plenty of time for the 
woofers to do their own thing, whether it 
was photography, writing, visits to the 
river to sit and watch the platypus, or fish 
for trout. 


Below: ‘Fontenoy’, the home at Adaminaby 
in New South Wales, of WWOOF hosts, 
Elizabeth and Hugh Stephens. 


Upper Murrumbidgee River were grand to behold: not another 
house in sight. Only hills, trees, cattle and the misty, slow 
running river. Sheer magic! I was shown directly to my 
quarters, an original fishing lodge, circa 1940. Comfortable, 
warm and solid. 

When dinner was called, I met Hugh, Elizabeth’s hus- 
band. I had mentioned in my letter that I enjoyed painting 
projects. We talked over a scrumptious meal about painting the 
wwoofers’ quarters. This was to be a big job, normally done by 
wwoofers over a 12 month period. Later, I stood outside 
looking at the clear cloudless sky, with the stars a lot closer here 
than on the coast, and put out vibes to the Universe for extra 
help. Then I went to bed. 

Up early the next morning, with my camera and the ever 
so friendly dog that had taken a liking to me. Together, we 
wandered down to the still misty river. We sat quietly next to 
some big wombat holes. Many platypus were rising ever so 
slowly. I took photographs of them, one of which later won 


ecoshower com au 
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fashioned engineered water saving showers 
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creating air bubbles covered in water... 
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First prize in the local show. Down river, I saw 
glimpses of an early morning fly fisherman, dressed in 
waterproof waders, with a creel around his waist. His 
movements were slow and sure, he was so absorbed in 
the beauty of the place and the fishing that I don’t think 
he saw me. 

Much later my stomach grumbled, which meant 
only one thing. I looked at the dog: “What do you 
reckon?” Cocking his head, he gave me a look that said 
“Yes”. So we returned to the house. Breakfast could 
be taken at any time, as the quarters had a well- 
equipped kitchen. Later we would liaise, having said 
“G'day” to Hugh, who would then set off on his quad 
bike to inspect the 900 cattle on the 1500 acres. He 
would be away most of the day. 


More wwoofers 

My wish for more workers had reached out: 
three more wwoofers, who were good company/work- 
ers/comedians, arrived. Frank was from Korea. Sylvie 
and Yan were a French couple. The four of us ar- 
ranged jobs according to ability and experience. The 


“a y 


savethekoala.com 


work was made enjoyable. Any quiet moment would be 
broken by Yan, who would brighten up the scene with a 
song, or clown act. He would put a rubber kitchen glove on 
his head, blowing it up with his nose, and turn into a rooster 
with a very large comb. Sylvie was a rare sight when 
painting in an old fashioned hat, and plastic bags over her 
best shoes! 

I had planned to stay for one week, but the atmos- 
phere, surroundings, and good old country hospitality kept 
me a further two weeks, until we had finished painting the 
exterior of the wwoofers’ quarters. I phoned the other 
hosts I had previously contacted, explaining that I would be 
delayed, or even not be there at all (this is important). 
Meanwhile, the workshop became the scene of a paint 
factory. Tins of all sizes and colours came out according to 
the job. Green for gutter, light colours for walls. There 
were brushes, rollers, tarps, cleaning gear, rags and gloves. 

Anytime between noon and 3 pm was quiet time. 
During this time, Frank — we called him Frank because we 
could not understand his real Korean name — would read/ 
learn English. He is to become a primary school English 
teacher. We educated him in Australian words as best we 
could, which he usually could not find in his dual language 
dictionary. I told him it must be an old edition. I don’t 
know if Frank’s life will ever be the same when he gets 


Is it going to rain? 


e can ants predict the weather? 
e can water birds forecast flood rains? 
e do spiders sense weather changes? 


Find the answers to these and many more interesting 
facts showing us how we can predict the weather in: 


Nature’s Weather Watch 


A guide to forecasting the weather by observing 
animal and plant life 


A book to interest both adults 
and children. It also contains 
basic information on El Nino, 
storms and cyclones, and how 
to identify cloud formations. 


Cost: $14 incl. postage 
$13 each for two or more | 


Mail orders are promptly despatched by return mail. 
Send cheque/money order to: 
Glenda John, MS 316 Cunningham Rd, Goomboorian Q 4570 
www.spiderweb.com.au/~glenda 


back to Korea. 

Yan and Sylvie would wander off, to try a spot of 
fishing. I had my ‘little lie down’, ready to begin afresh till 
about 5 pm. There was plenty of time to do our own thing, 
whether it was photography, writing, visits to the river to sit 
and watch the platypus, fish for trout, or a trip to the 
Eucumbene Dam. 

Up there at 4,000 feet (1200 metres), it was so pleas- 
ant. The air was alive and unpolluted, with cool evenings 
and early mornings, then sunny and warm by 9 am. Work 
progressed as planned: gutters, walls, and doors got 
painted. Soon the job was coming to an end, with final 
touches around the windows, tidying up, gear cleaned, plant 
pots put back. I was physically, mentally and spiritually 
refreshed. I’d had my break from the boating scene, the 
humidity, and the crowds. Yan and Sylvie were leaving, 
Frank was staying on, addresses were exchanged. 

It was a job well done, by people who were total 
strangers three long weeks before. Now we have this 
marvellous experience to tell others who desire to be adven- 
turous, see and do as much as possible. I know my life has 
been enriched by the WWOOF organisation. And I thank 
Elizabeth and Hugh, for sharing a part of their life with us. 

Colin Statham, WWOOF host QG 45. 
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Arid 


Region 


PERMACULTURE GARDENING 


Trish gives valuable advice for anyone about to start Earth Gardening in that 
greatly-ignored part of Australia, the arid zone (most of the continent). 


by Trish Bakewell 


Sandstone, Western Australia. 


HEN my husband and I first arrived in Sand- 

stone two and a half years ago it was a throb- 

bing 47° day with red dirt blowing down the 
street. It seemed very unlikely that I would be sitting here 
now among our thriving olive trees listening to the sound of 
lemon grass rustling and peas squeaking in the breeze. We 
named our little piece of paradise ‘Arid Eden’. It seemed a 
fitting name for the beautiful oasis that was appearing in 
the most unlikely of places. 


— EAS ie 
A young tree flourishing after the careful planting 
method Trish uses. 
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We have learnt that it is more than possible to estab- 


‘lish a wonderful permaculture garden in an arid region as 


long as you approach it the right way. The first step we 
took was to research permaculture systems for arid regions. 
Both Julie Firth from the Drylands Permaculture Institute 
and Bill Mollison have provided some very useful informa- 
tion in this regard. 

Before starting any garden one the most important 
things you can do is spend some time observing the envi- 
ronment around you. Some precious hours spent just ‘be- 
ing’ on your land can provide you with a wealth of 
information. Observing things such as the angles of sun- 
light during summer and winter, which directions prevail- 
ing winds come from and how water moves across your 
land during rain will all prove invaluable when planning 
your garden. 

Observing the other plants that are growing in your 
local environment can also provide insight and inspiration. 
There is a very large, ancient, neglected olive tree growing 
in the centre of our town site that consistently produces a 
bounty of fruit. By talking to local residents we also found 
that citrus trees, date palms and mulberry trees all produce 
very well here. So take a walk around your neighbourhood, 
talk to the locals, and your garden will benefit from the 
experience. 

Because of the baking summer sun and drying winds 
of the arid regions we decided to establish our trees and 
windbreaks for sun and wind protection before attempting 
to start a vegetable garden. For wind and firebreak around 
our perimeter fence we have been using wormwood bushes 
(Artemisia arborescens). Wormwoods are extremely heat 
and drought tolerant plants. They will grow to a height of 
1.5 metres and width of one metre. They are extremely fast 
growing, particularly in this environment. We started the 
hedge with five wormwood plants grown from cuttings. As 
the bushes have grown we have spread them along the 
fences by using layering between the bushes and pruning 
the bushes to obtain further cuttings. The bushes grew to 
about one metre within a year and have provided a fantastic 
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A cross-section of Trish’s planting method for 
establishing tree seedlings. 


initial assault from the prevailing easterly winds. 
Wormwoods can also be used to prepare a flea rinse for 
dogs and cats (although I am yet to see a flea in the desert). 


Planting trees 

The next step was to plant our trees. Planting a tree 
in the desert is no easy exercise. Because the earth is set 
like mudbricks we found it easiest to chip out a small hole, 
fill it with water and leave it overnight. Once the water has 
soaked in we are able to dig the hole down to a depth of 
about 700 mm to the basalt cap rock. Without using 
explosives or a drill rig this is about the best chance you can 
give the tree to get its roots down. Along with each tree we 
planted a length of slotted agricultural pipe filled with 
aggregate. This allows the trees to be efficiently drip-fed 
water directly to the roots. It also prevents the wasting of 
water through surface evaporation that also causes the 
problem of salts forming on the surface of the soil. The 


AANA 


FREE REPORT 


“How to safely and naturally 
rid yourself of parasites, 
impacted wastes, chemicals, 
constipation & diarrhoea.” 
Call 1800 502 249 now. 

Or send your name and mailing address to: 


Reply Paid 024, Dept. FM3 
PO Box 208, Moe 3825 (no stamp req.) 


MMMM 


Trish, in front of her unmistakably giant sunflowers, 
says that observing your garden before you start 
planting is vital. 


planting was finished off with mulch, mulch and more 
mulch. If you feel the temperature difference between 
exposed soil and the soil under the mulch during summer 
you will know just how important it is. 

Although starting the garden this way has taken time 
we have faith in the future and all of the waiting and 
watching will pay off in the long run by having a garden 
microclimate that will protect itself and save precious re- 
sources and energy. 


New! New! New! On-Line Discussion Group 
join in discuss @eco.com.au - town planning, financing, 
soil and water issues, financing, Permaculture, co-housing, +++ 
On-Line or Mail Order Bookshop, Gifts, Videos, Products 


the ECO Directory — Designers, Architects, Building Products, 
Permaculture, Organic Producers, Training, Water, Power. 


ecoproperfy” Www.eco.com.au 


harmony in abundance 


Ph (03) 5348 1546 em@eco.com.au mobile ph: 0409 528 692 
PO Box 283 Daylesford, Vic, 3460 
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by, Sease 


with JACKIE FRENCH 


Earth Garden’s regular 
saunter in the garden, 
with Australia’s favourite 
organic gardener 


Beauty Without Cruelty 


Man does not live by bread alone — not unless he’s a 
carbohydrate fanatic anyway — and woman doesn’t live by 
avocadoes, cherries, mangoes, chocolate-covered 
macadamias, passionfruit sponge, new potatoes, fresh 
picked corn, Amish tomatoes baked in olive oil with garlic 
and basil and walnut sauce either. Well, not me anyway. 

I need flowers. 

The trouble is I like 
LOOKING at flowers, 
wandering among blooms 
and sniffing the roses, 
daphne, ginger lilies et 
al but I resent doing 
any work for them. 
Deep down I truly be- 
lieve that flowers are 
one of humanity’s in- 
alienable rights, and 


the damn things ej aN 
should just be there, y), hq 
flourishing and Gi. 


blooming as a freebie (ae 
from Nature. 

Unfortunately Na- 
ture doesn’t co-operate. Na- 
ture tends to offer the world 
flowers in a brief burst of 
pollinator-attracting glory, then that’s it for the year. If you 
want to live in a floriferous Garden of Eden, you have to do 
something about it. 

Which means that over the past few decades I’ve 
slowly evolved a garden around me that has great generous 
bursts of flowers all the time, but apart from planting and 
the rare bit of feeding, I don’t have to do anything for them, 
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WAL 


j % “Alle Py \ 


Tee gvards 2 


Prune lower branches off trees and shrubs till they’re 
tall enough to be out of wallaby or sheep reach. 


which suits me fine and also delights the birds and other 
beasties that adore nectar or the insects that are attracted to 
it, which means they do most of the pest controlling around 
here, not me. 

How do you have a beautiful — as well as an edible 
— garden and do bugger all? Okay... 


Step 1. Get rid of the lawn. 
Lawns need even more atten- 
tion than three year olds — not just 
mowing, mowing, mowing, but 
also weeding, feeding, watering, 
and long grass is a fire hazard. 
Short green grass, on the other 
hand, reduces fire risk. So 
don’t have grass that 
isn’t munched, either 
by domestic stock or 
wombats and walla- 
bies et al. Place tree 
guards around trees 
and shrubs till they’re 
tall enough to be out of 
wallaby or sheep reach, 
and prune lower branches 
off to speed that up. 
Put paving instead of 
grass directly around the 
house; and place a pergola dripping with anything 
from kiwi fruit to chokoes over the paving so it’s shaded in 
summer. Note: the more humid your climate, the higher 
the pergola needs to be so breezes can still reach the house. 
Or forget about grass; plant trees and shrubs close 
together, and mulch between them, or plant the area be- 
tween with grass chokers like bog sage and other salvias, or 


hardy bulbs (see below). Dichondra and herbal lawns are a 
heck of a lot MORE work than grass. 


Step 2. Get rid of flower beds. 
Yes, I love flower beds too — but they take an 
enormous amount of work. 


Step 3. Grow flowering climbers up trees. 
This gives you an ex- 


‘vigorous’ because they’II need to be to wander through the 
branches. 


Banana passionfruit — great pink blooms; also decent 
fruit. Banana passionfruit tolerates cold, but will also grow 
in hot climates. 


Clematis — spring flowering and some repeats, but a real 
stunner (I grow it up the legs of the climbing roses). A 
general rule of: “Roots in cool 


traordinary profusion of 
flowers, saves garden space 
and means you don’t have 
to do any extra feeding, wa- 
tering or mulching. Choose 
open canopied trees — 
plums, crab apples, jacaran- 
das, bauhinias, silk trees, 
melias and the like. Some 
of the smaller eucalypts are 
very good hosts too, like 
snow gums (E pauciflora), 
Wallangara white gum (E 
scoparia), or E leucoxylon 
or E sideroxylon. But thick 
leafed trees like oranges 
will either be smothered by 
the climber or will smother 
it in turn. 

Don’t choose trees 
with brittle wood, like 
peaches and nectarines 
either, or the branches will 
break. Don’t choose short- 
lived trees like wattles 
because the wattle will die 
before the- climber and 
you'll have an even greater 
mess to get rid of. 

Wait till your tree is 


moist shade and head in warm 
(but not hot) sun”. 


Potato vine — smothered in 
white or blue flowers all sum- 
mer, but can easily become a 
weed . . . keep an eye on it. 


Jasmine — almost unkill- 
able, gorgeous spring flowers 
and a scent like Heaven but # 
SPREADS! Grow it in small 
gardens only in inner city 
areas where birds won’t 
spread it to the bush. Only 
grow it up large strong trees 
because it can smother spin- 
dly ones. Hack it back every 
few years to get rid of dead 
stuff and rats’ nests. 


Honeysuckle ditto. 


Bougainvillea — hot sum- 
mers only (the sort you need 
air-conditioning for five 
months of the year sort of 
summers) or you won’t get 
good colour. Prickly, hard, 
fast grower; can become a 
jungle; tolerates only mild 
frost; MUST have sunny spot 
for best ‘flowers’ (actually 


reasonably near its final size 
before you plant a climber. 
Feed the climber VERY 
well for the first few years, 
with lots of mulch and 
tucker as it will have to compete with the tree roots and 
won't really get enough light till it twines itself into the 
upper branches. 


Which climbers? 


Roses — Climbing Albertine is stunning up a plum or crab 
apple tree. It only blooms once a year but the flowers last 
for about two months and are rich and heavy. Try Dorothy 
Perkins (the supporting tree will help to disguise the inevi- 
table powdery mildew) or Climbing Iceberg which will 
flower for ten months of the year and comes in lolly pink or 
white. Gold Bunny is also indecently prolific, Mermaid 
will climb forever — just choose roses that are described as 


Growing flowering climbers up trees 
gives you an extraordinary profusion 
of flowers. 


the coloured bracts). Again, 
grow this where you don’t 
mind a colourful, sometimes 
thorny jungle. 

Ornamental grapes — fast 
growing and incredible autumn colour — cool climates and 
very open canopied trees only. 

Mandevilla — frost free areas only; one of the most gor- 
geous scents known to man (and woman — who usually 
appreciates it more). Deciduous and great white trumpet 
flowers. 

Trumpet Creeper (Campsis grandiflora). For masses of 
orange bells all through summer; will grow in the shade 
and find its way up to the sunlight up a high fence or tree; 
deciduous. 

Pandora pandorana (Wonga vine) — masses of white, 
pink or tawny coloured, bell-shaped blooms usually in 
spring, tolerates cold. P jasminoides blooms in summer 
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and autumn, prefers warmth, has larger white trumpet 
flowers with a hot pink centre. Grows well up gum trees as 
long as you cosset it for a couple of years with mulch and 
water. 


Wisteria — will sneak under your eaves and push the roof 
up so do not grow on your house. Very vigorous; yellow 
autumn leaves and blue, purple, white or pink spectacular 
spring blooms. A real stunner up trees. 


Sollya heterophylla — dainty, small-leaved climber with 
intensely blue hanging flowers through late spring into 
summer. Very handy for growing up the bare legs of 
ungainly shrubs or even other climbers which have rather 
naked nether regions. Doesn’t tolerate really heavy frosts 
but will survive down to -6° C. 

Step 4. Plant LOTS of flowering shrubs. 

I mean enough to give you shrubs flowering every 
day of the year. 

This could be a book, not a page. My own favourites 
though are . . . tough ROSES, the sort that grow large and 
shaggy and don’t need pruning. They do exist, but may not 
look like the neat prickly-legged beauties of the suburbs — 
Berlina and Buff Beauty and Pride of Madeira (too prickly 
even for possums and wallabies) and ever bloomers like 
Mutablilis. 


Rose hip syrup 

This is high in vitamin C and was the traditional 
‘spoonful of medicine’ to keep children healthy over win- 
ter. The less you cook your syrup, the fewer vitamins will 
be lost. 


Ingredients 

6 cups rose hips 

1 cup sugar 

2 cups water 

juice of two lemons. 

Boil the sugar, water and lemon juice for ten minutes, 
stirring well till the sugar is dissolved. Chop the rose hips 
as finely as possible — there is no need to top and tail them 
or remove the seeds — and place them in a warmed jar, 


Sapphire Coast Producers Association 
Proudly presents the 7th Annual 


SOUTH COAST FIELD DAY 
SUSTAINABLE LAND USE 
SUSTAINABLE LIVING 
Candelo Showgrounds 27th and 28th July 2002 
BEGA VALLEY-NSW SOUTH COAST 
Guest Speaker: JACKIE FRENCH 
Talks, demonstrations, workshop. Displays on sustainable living, 


solar energy, building, sustainable farming practices forestry, 
community and cottage industries. 
John/Sharon (02) 6492 7306 
Hugh/Annie (02) 6494 2014 
Email: champagne@acr.net.au 
Exhibitor enquiries welcome. 


Contact: 
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then pour on the boiling syrup. Put the lid on the jar at 
once. Shake the rose hips in their syrup every day for at 
least three weeks, then strain, rebottle and store in a cool 
dark place. 


Camellias 

Camellias bloom in autumn, winter and spring and in 
shade and if you choose early, mid- and late-blooming ones 
you get six months of flowers. 


Grevilleas 

If you have grevilleas you have birds and blossom 
eating insects — and if you have those, you are unlikely to 
have many pests (uneaten ones anyway). Most grevilleas 
flower and flower and flower — including through winter, 
when flowers are badly needed. 

Almost all grevilleas need perfect drainage, full sun, 
though some tolerate quite a lot of shade. LOOK AT THE 
LABEL. Some grevilleas tolerate snow and frost so hard it 
curls your toes; others survive frost but don’t do well and 
are prone to leaf problems; others demand heat, sun and 
more heat and most tolerate acid soils. 

Grevilleas have a wonderful adaptation to poor soils 
— protenoid roots, dense clusters of tiny roots just below 
the soil that let them harvest nutrients as leaves and bark 
break down. So to keep your grevilleas happy, give them 
mulch and no artificial fertiliser. Your grevilleas may seem 
to love a few years of artificials or hen manure or Dynamic 
Lifter — but they are really too efficient in taking up 
nutrients and will soon break down. Slow release pellets 
specially designed for natives or blood and bone are good 
too, if you want to add something more than mulch. Re- 
member: in sandy soils mulch is NOT an optional extra — 
you won’t be able to grow good grevilleas without it. 

Other great, low work shrubs: hibiscus (in hot cli- 
mates these will bloom every day of the year; in cold 
climates choose deciduous ones), bottlebrush, hydrangeas 
(great in light shade). 


Dried hydrangeas | 

Leave these accidentally in flower arrangements and 
the chances are they’ll dry themselves without your bother- 
ing. Otherwise add ten times the recommended amount of 
Chrysal or other florist’s preservative. Leave blooms in it 
for a week, then hang upside down in a cool place like an 
indoor doorway. The colour will fade, to a rather nice 
dusty shade (excellent for camouflaging the fact that you 
haven’t dusted them). If you want to keep them bright, add 
a good glop of food colouring to the water for a week and 
watch them gradually become technicolour. This is per- 
haps the best possible use for ‘edible’ food colourings. 


Step 5. Plant drifts of flowers that are tougher than grass. 

That’s unless the grass happens to be kikuya. Kikuya 
can bury ten storey buildings. I’ve found most of the tall 
salvias (there are hundreds of salvias, and some suitable for 


any climate) are the only things that reliably flower through 
droughts and just keep coming and coming. Bog sage 
(which doesn’t need a bog) is a brilliant blue in summer 
and tolerates real frost; pineapple sage and fruit salad sage 
tolerate anything from the tropics to light frost, but go 
hunting and you’ll find many others. 

But do plant them en masse! A small clump will be 
smothered by grass or weeds, and anyway great big 
plantings are a heck of a lot more showy than little dribbles 
of different things. 


Step 6. Plant reasonably indestructible bulbs. 

Especially plant those that wallabies and rabbits 
don’t like to munch — in great glorious clumps around the 
garden (NOT in long thin beds that may be invaded by 
grass). 

Most ‘traditional’ daffodilly-type spring bulbs need 
cold winters — and I do mean COLD — not just “It’s a bit 
chilly out there, darling, it’s time to put a cardie on”. But 
there are a heck of a lot of stunning bulbs — or ones with 
great fat roots or rhizomes that can be grown ANY where 
— and again I mean anywhere — from Darwin to Hobart, 
in the front garden or in a pot. 

Bulbs (and thick rhizomatous plants) store a good 
supply of nutrients in their ‘root’ and in the hot spells that 
send other flowers drooping, summer bulbs just survive on 
their hump. Once you’ve learnt what your bulbs like and 


IR PACU ETT 


www.permaculture.org.au 


PRI is a non-profit corporation involved in local and global 
networking that offers solutions to local and global ecological 
problems and an exciting farm design in process. 


Permaculture design and implementation on 66 acres of 
partially cleared ex grazing country with interesting diverse 
tidges and valleys leading down to an 800 metre frontage of 
the culturally famous Terania Creek. The property adjoins the 
Channon Village, gateway to the Night Cap National Park and 
well known Channon Country Markets. The subtropical 
location in Northern New South Wales Australia, 25min to 
Lismore and 45 min to Byron Bay, Australia’s most easterly point. 


COURSES 


PRI operates 5 Permaculture Design Certificate Courses per 
year, followed by 5 on ground training camps. We also host a 
number of additional sustainable lifestyle related courses such 
as straw bale building and waste system management 
throughout the year. 


The Permaculture Research Institute 
email: pri@permaculture.org.au 
Ph: 02 66886222 
Fax: 02 6688 6499 


have planted them in the right place you’ll find them the 
most generous and glorious of all summer flowers. 


Agapanthus — they thrive in full sun to shade, are vigor- 
ous, thrive in most climates, flower mid-summer, and sup- 
posedly will stop small grassfires — I haven’t tested this 
one yet! 

Belladonna lily (Naked ladies) — give them full sun to 
semi-shade, suit most climates, plant with the neck out of 
the soil; they’re best left undisturbed, and flower mid- 
summer. 

Canna lilies — in full sun to light semi-shade, moist, well 
drained soil; frost free, cool to tropical climates; flower all 
summer and part of winter. 

Arum lilies (Zantedeschia) — plant in moist, rich, well 
drained soil, full sun, most climates, flower spring to mid- 
summer; unattractive to kangaroos, possums and stock. 
Watch out if you are near damp bush as they can VERY 
easily become a weed. 

Dahlias — plant in full sun, like fertile soil, cold to dry 
tropical climates, flower early to mid-summer to autumn. 
New tubers grow every year, like giant, land-based octo- 
puses taking over the garden with enough nutrients stored 
to outgrow weeds and grass. I plant spare tubers directly 
into unprepared ground. 

Day lilies (Hemerocallis) — give them full sun to light 
semi-shade in tropics, any soil, but they prefer fertile and 


COMPOSTING 
TOILET SYSTEMS 


EASILY INSTALLED 
ANYWHERE 


Approved by Health Commissions and the E.P.A. 


Domestic model 
now available 


Please send more information to: 


Address 


Postcode 
L 


CLIVUS MULTRUM AUSTRALIA 


Head Office 

115 Railway Ave 
Strathpine Qld. 4500 
Ph: 07 3889 6144 
Fax: 07 3889 6149 


Melbourne Office 
P.O.Box 189 
Bentleigh 3204 
Ph: 03 9557 6943 
Fax: 03 9557 4786 


WATERLESS TOILETS 
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moist, any climate, flower most of summer. 


Ginger lily (Hedychium) — we have a whole bank of 
these. In mid summer their scent is so strong you can float 
on it. The flowers are pale gold, as tall as me, and last two 
to three months and in winter the red seeds are almost as 
flagrant. Ginger lily likes sub-tropical areas to mild frost. 
They go a bit tatty after frost and very heavy frost will kill 
them. They’ll survive quite dense shade as well as cool 
sunny spots, but they MUST have damp soil to really do 
well. Plant them under established trees, especially trees 
you plan to water and mulch and which have been planted 
close together so you get a green canopy above to keep the 
area underneath cooler and moister. Most home ‘orchards’ 
are planted far too apart. If you don’t plan to have a tractor 
in between your trees, plant them so the tops will eventu- 
ally meet and even mingle slightly. Ginger lilies multiply 
quickly, so a few roots will soon give you heaps. 


Liliums — these great gorgeous flowers need exactly the 
right conditions — and then they will naturalise (on the 
south coast of NSW Lilium regale has become a weed). I 
find the best spot in our garden is among the tall herbs like 
salvias — liliums are happiest with their feet in the shade 
but their heads in the sunlight. 


Red Hot Poker (except yellow ones are nicer, especially 
the dwarf ones). These are BRIGHT and BIG (unless they 
are miniature and subtle) — up to two metres high — and 
love droughts and neglect. If you have a dowdy, hot, dry 
corner of the garden, plant a red hot poker — and in a few 
years you’ll have a giant, gaudy clump of them. 


Watsonias — these are THE flower for neglected places 
— one variety of watsonia, W meriana, has become a weed 
in Victoria. Great flower spikes of pink or white rear up in 
early summer in any dry or abandoned spot you stick them 
in and they will rapidly multiply to great floriferous 
clumps. Plant them and leave them. Watsonias love hot, 
dry spots. They make tall and attractive but fairly short 
lived cut flowers. 


The best useful foliage trees 
Most trees are pretty gorgeous anyway — the elegant 
trunks of any gum tree, the spring blossom of apples and 


Distance Education 
Over 300 Courses includ : 
ath : , Human Nutriti i 


Healthy Buildings, Vegetable Growing, Frult Growing, Poultry, Pet Care, Freelance 
Writing, Computer Servicing, Native Plants, Starting a Business 


__ FREE HANDBOOK AVAILABLE ) 


INTERNATIONALLY RECOGNIZED by IARC 


comets Australian Correspondence Schools (est. 1979) 
P 264 Swansea Rd, Lilydale Victoria, 3140 
N Pe 039736 1882 W • www.acs.edu.au E e admin@acs.edu.au 
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pears, great globulous winter fruit on citrus, almost glow- 
ing persimmons or pomegranates. But autumn leaves have 
to be the greatest stunner of all. 

Note: you need cold nights and warm days for the 

best coloured leaves. If your neighbourhood isn’t thick 
with them already, don’t bother! Go for a tropical-coloured 
leafed banana or bamboo or cordyline instead. Apples 
(and crab apples, and you get fruit too) — yellow leaves. 
The best-coloured crab apple has to be Malus ioensis plena 
— the leaves are an attractive lobed shape (a bit like a long 
narrow oak leaf), slightly shiny and dark green until they 
turn for autumn when they take on every shade of red, 
orange and yellow. 
Pomegranates — bright yellow leaves, brilliant orange 
red flowers in mid summer, gorgeous looking winter fruit 
— use for grenadine syrup, cordial or pomegranate juice 
for cooking. 


Persimmons — bright orange leaves, possibly the most 
stunning autumn tree in the world. 


Mulberries (look for the large fruited white ones as well as 
black varieties) — bright yellow leaves in cold climates. 
Shad bush (Amelanchier sp) — deciduous, with russet 
autumn leaves and small white flowers on bare branches; 
purple fruit are edible (can be used for jams or jellies or by 
inquisitive kids and birds). 

Maples — a wide range of shapes and sizes, very bright 
shades of red, red to orange and yellow leaves, but buy 
sugar maples if you want maple syrup. They prefer cool 
climates. 


Maple syrup 

For this you need the sugar maple and a climate with 
cold nights and warm sunny days in late winter. Cut a gash 
in the side of the tree, or (as I do) prune off a small branch 
leaving a ’knob’ to hang a billy from or, even better, an old 
plastic milk carton that will mould to the tree better. Keep 
checking till the seepage stops. 

Strain out bark and beetles, and simmer the sap till it 
thickens and tastes sweet. If you wish you can keep sim- 
mering it till it forms toffee-maple sugar. (See also 
Jackie’s Web site at: <www.jackiefrench.com>). 


STRAW BALE BUILDING TECHNOLOGY 
Australia’s First Licensed Straw Bale Builders 
Huff ‘n’ Puff Constructions Pty. Ltd. Lic # 80594C 
~~ WORKSHOPS COMING UP: 


1. Gippsland, Vic., Sat. 9° to Wed. 13". Mar. 2002. Postponed! Date t.b.a. 
2. Easter 2002: Ganmain N.S.W. Fri. 29" Mar. to Tues. 2" Apr., 2002 


Huff ‘n’ Puff is now providing the following services: 
Straw Bale: * Building Consulting Service * Workshops 
e Designs to Suit * Council Applications * Load Bearing Test Results 


http://strawbale.archinet.com.au 


Or contact Susan Wingate-Pearse and John Glassford 
Phone (02) 6927 6027 e-mail: huffnpuff@shoal.net.au 


Forests 
forever 


Four day ecology camp 
in East Gippsland 


for the 20th Forests Forever Camp this Easter in far 

eastern Victoria. Expert botanists and ecologists 
will lead walks and tours around some of the best 
oldgrowth and rainforests that the Errinundra Plateau and 
surrounds have to offer. 

The camp has been held in East Gippsland since 
1982, and is the annual fundraiser for local environment 
group, Concerned Residents of East Gippsland (CROEG). 
It helps the group continue its work to protect East 
Gippsland’s precious forests and raise awareness about the 
threats facing them. The camp will be in the small farming 
settlement of Goongerah, 70 km north of Orbost, between 
the Errinundra and Snowy River national parks. A pleasant 
camp site on the Brodribb River, among the peppermints 
and manna gums, will cater for the one hundred or more 
people expected to attend. Solar power, a large marquee, 
information tent, firewood and bush toilets will be pro- 
vided by the group. 

Expert ecologists will lead tours and explain all 
about this fascinating area. Well-known personality, 
David Cameron, who brings boundless enthusiasm and 
knowledge of East Gippsland’s plants, rainforests and his- 
tory, will lead brain-overload walks. He will also bring his 
famous rainforest slide show to explain every fascinating 
aspect of a rainforest’s workings. This solar-powered 
show will be presented under the marquee with yellow- 
bellied gliders calling from the trees above. 

Walks will also be led by long-time East Gippsland 
resident and botanist, Dr Kevin Thiele, who has discovered 
plants previously unknown to the region. His knowledge 
spans far wider than flora: he can identify a Gahnia sedge 
butterfly at a hundred paces and will tell you of the fasci- 
nating mating habits of arboreal mammals as he leads 
spotlight prowls. He often finds possums and gliders — 
powerful and sooty owls are a little more challenging, but 
who knows? 

Jill Redwood is the CROEG co-ordinator and the 
other walk raconteur. She will explain the region’s envi- 
ronmental and European history and the effects of decades 
of logging and forest management on the area’s ecology 
and biodiversity. 

If this sounds like a holiday for plant and animal 
fanatics, you’re right. Cost: $40/$30 concession for four 


T HE East Gippsland forests will again be the venue 


1. 89h 
sal 


A Forests Forever camper, Kela, admires one of the 
giant eucalypts on a guided walk in the oldgrowth 
forests of East Gippsland. 


days or $15 a day. Children 15 and under, free. For more 
information, call Ian on (03) 5154 0146, Jill on (03) 5154 
0145 or email <croeg@bigpond.com>. 


About CROEG 

Since formation in 1982, CROEG has been actively 
lobbying for the protection of East Gippsland’s unique 
forests and raising awareness about the threats facing them. 
With membership now at 400, CROEG also publishes the 
entertaining and revealing newsletter, Potoroo Review, 
complete with Jill Redwood’s famous cartoons. Potoroo 
Review is undoubtedly the best darned environment news- 
letter on the continent, and you can subscribe and join for 
as little as a measly $15 per year ($12 concession). When 
you subscribe to Potoroo Review, you know your dollars 
go to not only produce a vital resource but also to support 
the mammoth workload undertaken by (Jillaroo Farm 
Hints editor) Jill Redwood and her CROEG co-workers. 
Send your payment to CROEG at Private Bag 3 Orbost, 
Victoria, 3888. 
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POURED-EARTH FLOOR _ 


A $tunning Success 


John and Rose’s poured earth floor was featured in EG 115, and over the past year or 
so since it was finished, the floor has proved to be hard-wearing and attractive, at a 
fraction of the cost of a normal concrete slab. 


by Rose White and John Easterbrook 


Deans Marsh, Victoria. 


HE floors in our strawbale house look good and, 
much to our amazement, have only received com- 


pliments. We expected at least one comment about 
the slight undulations. We had a call from someone who 
poured an earth floor more than six years ago. When asked 
if the floors were flat the response was “more or less”. 
When asked if the furniture was propped up with bits of 
wood the response was an unreserved “yes”. We agreed 
that we were happy with our respective floors and we made 
them for ourselves. The effect is that the floors look old, in 
a European sense, and interesting. 
We did not use a concrete slurry on top as we had 
originally planned. It would not have worked because the 
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slurry would not have adhered to the floor. We covered the 
floors with Hessian until they had cured and then sealed 
them with a mix of PVA glue and water (1 part glue: 4 parts 
water). They were further sealed with a mixture of turpen- 
tine and boiled linseed oil (4 parts turps: 1 part linseed oil). 

We had some problems with chipping but nothing 
major. We have since painted on a terracotta clay mix 
which has worked well and brightens the house. We used 
the same on the bathroom slab and sealed it with a weather 
seal, as it is a wet area. The kitchen floor has a different 
mix using an oxide and it is much darker and provides a 
contrast. The floors were then sealed as before with the 
PVA/water mix followed by the turps/linseed mix. 

As the house is designed for passive solar effect, the 
floor maintains a comfortable temperature, more so when 
compared with the concrete slab in the bathroom. The 


Rose and John poured 
the floor in boxed 
sections a year ago: see 
EG 115 for more 
details and pictures. 


Above: John and Rose’s 15 square strawbale home 
spied from the hill above their dam. 


Top right: The poured earth floor looks “old, in a 
European sense, and interesting”. 


Bottom right: John and Rose have painted a terracotta 
clay mix on the floor, which has worked well and 
brightens the house. 


floor works as a thermal mass in winter when the sun heats 
it, and it stays cool in summer. Certainly until now, the 
house has had a very pleasant and even temperature. As 
well as solar power we now have solar hot water and both 
systems are working well. 


Strawbale open days 

John and Rose will be holding open days at their 
strawbale house on Sunday 31 March and Monday | April 
2002, from 10 am until 5 pm. The cost is $15 per adult 
(children free) which includes tea or coffee and homemade 
biscuits. They will hold open days on the Ist Saturday of 
each month in 2002. Other times can be arranged by 
appointment. Address: 205 Bambra Cemetery Road, 
Deans Marsh, Victoria, phone (03) 5236 3218, email: 
<jeasterbrook@ vtown.com.au>. 


Ladles, dishes, spoons and skimmers, 

Trenchers too, for use at dinners. 

make and mend both tub and cask, 

And hoop ‘em strong, to make them last. 

Here's butter prints and butter scales, 

And butter boards, and milking pails . . .” 
(often quoted Cooper's sign of 
early 19th century) 


PO Box 56, Beveridge, 
Victoria, 3753. 
Telephone (03) 9745 2362. 


Mail order catalogue available i 


“As other people have a sign, 

I say just stop and look at mine! 

Here Beveridge Cooper*, lives and makes 
Ox Bows, trug baskets and hay rakes. 
Sells shovel, both for flour and corn, 

And shaul, and makes a good box churn, 


WANT TO SEE 
YOUR ELECTRICITY 
METER RUN 
BACKWARDS? 


We have supplied and/or installed GRID-CONNECTED solar 
systems in all areas of Victoria. Over 23 years in business. 
Current government rebate applies. 


SOLAR CHARGE P/L 
115 MARTIN ST BRIGHTON VIC 3186 
PH (03) 9596 1974 imil, 
FAX (03) 9596 1389 


bp solar 


Authorized Distributor 
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Permaculture 
_-@._ in Hindsight 


Urban myth (rural legend?) exploded! Bruce proves empirically 
that growing spuds in barrels aint always all it’s cracked up to be. 


OME with me on a journey of discovery. It’s all 
C about the humble spud. The one I remember from 

Grandad’s garden. New, golf-ball sized, just 
picked, lightly boiled, with butter and chopped parsley. He 
liked King Edwards. I found some at Prahran Market 
(Melbourne) last August. I had read about growing spuds 
in a barrel, gradually filling said barrel with soil and com- 
post allowing the foliage to grow up, watering diligently, 
then rolling the whole lot over after the plants ‘ran out of 
steam’, and harvesting 50 kilograms or more of clean, 
succulent potatoes. 

Well, I’d never tried this technique, so early last 
September, I planted five potatoes at the bottom of an oval, 
plastic, compost bin inside the greenhouse (to protect 
against frosts), and over the next three 
months, watched with amazement as 
the foliage shot skyward. Every week, 

I kept adding a mixture of soil and 
compost and soon the leaves were out 
the top and hanging over the sides. 
These were my babies, and I tended 
them carefully until Christmas Eve. 
The foliage had started to die back, so at 
last the time had come to reap what I’d 
sown. 

With trepidation, I tipped the 
bin over . . . well, to cut a long story 
short, the resulting crop was fairly ordi- 
nary, to say the least. One and a half 
kilograms of scabby, slug-eaten, thor- 
oughly unexciting, pathetic potatoes! 
All down the bottom, accompanied by a 
huge family of healthy slugs, and none 
up the stems like they were meant to 
be. And nothing like the cornucopia I 
had expected. 

On the other hand, some wild plants growing in a pile 
of old mulch and weeds near the main garden, yielded a big 
bucket of beautiful Tasmanian pink eyes, which were more 
resistant than any other variety to the late frost we had in 
December. (Yes, December!) 

I allow a dozen or so plants each year to grow 
“permaculturally’ in various situations and while results are 
variable, we always get some crop. Has anyone had any 
luck with this barrel or tyre technique of growing spuds? 
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I'm complaining about that 
item you published on 
growing potatoes in barrels. 
Who wrote that crap? 


Or is it a big urban myth? My conventionally-grown main 
crop is very good this season, which is just as well, because 
not much else is happening this ‘year-without-a-summer’ 
here in the south. I don’t think we’ll get pumpkins this year 
and tomatoes outside are only 30 cm high on Australia 
Day! There is normally a glut of zucchinis by now, but 
even they’re slow this year. One inconclusive experiment 
this year involves using fishing line draped through trees to 
deter birds. Allen Gilbert suggests this as a solution in his 
excellent book All About Apples (Hyland House). 

My beauty of Bath apple tree, always the first to 
ripen, has been relatively untouched by the rosellas and 
cockatoos since I strung a hundred metres of three kg 
fishing line through its branches. The theory is that the 
birds find it difficult to see the line, and 

knock their wings against it as they 
fly in or out. But I’d have to say that 
the fujis and akanes nearby, simi- 
larly laden, but ‘unstrung’, don’t ap- 
pear to have been attacked either. 
Yet. Time may tell. 
Alice is at me to get one of 
those plastic hawks to string above 
the good trees. Can anyone vouch 


On, Elvis! 
He’s now a 


Food for them? Incidentally, I thought I 
Writer... knew a bit about apples, but Allen’s 
-ALVIANg In book put me in my place. It is a 
Dubbo! magnificently comprehensive, exten- 


sive reference for anyone interested in 
malus matters, especially organic grow- 
ing techniques. Thoroughly recom- 
mended. 
Something else thoroughly 
recommended for those of you with 
low pressure water supply was pic- 
tured on page 40 of last Earth Garden. 
The low pressure country sprinkler is magic! With a two 
metre head, I can get a three metre diameter circle of fairly 
evenly-distributed water, which is twice as large as any 
other sprinkler I’ve tried. And it doesn’t clog up on gungy 
water. Next year there will be several circles of corn and 
other vegetables as well as rows of tomatoes and spuds fed 
by drip. A lovely bit of design. I do hope it lasts a few 
seasons. 
Harvesting our permaculture perennials this year has 


been better than I thought it would be, since our 2001 
rainfall was 25 per cent below average at only 570 mm. 
Self-sown lettuce and silver beet started in October, with 
asparagus and the above pink eye potatoes following in 
November. First tomato (greenhouse) was almost a month 
late but the berries from the large American brambleberry 
patch came in at the usual time and were picked every day 
by Sofia, a Swedish wwoofer. Every home needs a 
wwoofer. Jerusalem artichokes are always available, but 
we don’t eat them that much. In fact, we don’t eat ‘em at 
all! But they’re always available, aren’t they? 

My New Zealand spinach (tetragonia sp) is not par- 
ticularly palatable with other greens available, but I do 
remember it with fondness 30 years ago in New Zealand. 
In my young and foolish days, I was diving commercially 
for paua (a shellfish) on Stewart Island, off the bottom of 
the South Island. A mate and I had a small jet boat, which 
was totally unsuited for the task, and we had gone down to 
a southern inlet called Port Adventure, where we’d become 
stranded in the sheltered bay, because of the Roaring For- 
ties and high seas outside. We had basic provisions for a 
week, but after a fortnight of not being able to move, we 


(ine 
eco~ball 
SAVE MONEY 

SAVE WATER 


Replaces all soaps and detergents in your washing machine 


Save Money Save Water Chemical Free 


SUPER CHARGED LAUNDRY BALLS 


No need to use your rinse cycle — save water and power 
Environmentally friendly 
Hypo-allergenic and anti-bacterial 
No harsh detergents or chemicals to pollute our waterways 


For free leaflet or to order: 
Safe Eco Products, PO Box 522, Daylesford VIC 3460 
Phone/Fax: 03 5348 7988 
Email: safeecoproducts@bigpond.com 


Some wild potato plants yielded a big 
bucket of beautiful Tasmanian pink eyes. 
Left: Bruce’s compost bin, or barrel 
method produced nothing like the 
cornucopia he had expected. 


were longing for a vegetable 
to supplement our diet of oys- 
ters, crayfish, blue cod, oys- 
ters and crayfish. In my 
survival training in the 
airforce, we'd learnt about 
this green edible plant and 
here it was, growing all 
around the bay. I now recog- 
nise it as New Zealand spin- 
ach, and remember it being 
quite delicious at the time. 
We were never in danger, and 
we finally got out after nearly 
four weeks. After a beer or 
two, we headed for a decent 
meal at the pub in Halfmoon 
Bay. We didn’t get any paua 
that trip either. I came to 
Australia soon after that, and 
started a new life. But that’s another story. 


¢ You can email Bruce <bahedge@iaa.com.au> if you’ve 
had any luck with the barrel method of spud-growing. 


* ‘All About Apples’ is available for $29.95 inc GST plus 
postage and handling, from The Good Life Book Club by 
phoning (03) 5424 1814. 


The Wilderness Society and Earthgarden Magazine present the 


BUILDING? RENOVATING? 


¢ Interested in using eco-friendly timbers but not sure 
where to start? 
e Looking for an eco-friendly architect or builder? 


The ‘One-Stop Timber Shop’ is your comprehensive 
guide to timber, wood products and alternatives. 


e Unique searchable database of current recycled timber 
supplies. 

¢ Find new and second-hand products and merchants 
with the Timbershop sales and locality guide. 

e Eco-projects and products, finishes and more! 


For products and services that don’t cost the Earth 


www.timbershop.org 


TELEPHONE 1300 76 77 88 or 0413 279 223 
FAX 03 96395466 EMAIL timbershop@wilderness.org.au 
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by Alanna Moore 


Newstead, Victoria. 


_ From Transylvanian Naked Necks to Araucanas — Alanna 
welcomes reader’ queries about living with chooks. Write to 
Earth Garden, PO Box 2 Trentham, Vic, 3458 or email 
<info@earthgarden.com.au>. 


Hello again chook lovers, 

Now that autumn is here there must be a good many 
worn out hens looking forward to going off the lay and 
having a well earned break. 

Constant egg laying puts big demands on a hen’s 
body and can lead to collapse. Commercial layer hens have 
been genetically ‘designed’ by selective breeding to pro- 
duce as many eggs as possible, provided huge amounts of 
protein is fed to them. They are often totally worn out after 
just a couple of years and are thus replaced. The backyard 
fowl can be expected to live a much longer and more 
relaxed life. 

Autumn is also the usual time of the annual moult, 
when feathers are replaced over a couple of months. So if 
your chooks need some special TLC at this time consider 
making them some tonic meals — adding seaweed, sun- 
flower seeds or linseed (the latter item cooked for 20 min- 
utes and at no more than five per cent of feed) to their mash. 
Cabbages and turnips are also helpful as are all the tonic 
herbs, such as nettles, onion, garlic, dill, anise or fennel. 
Avoid giving them very much corn at this time, which can 
lead to an amino-acid deficiency. 


Flying chooks 
Dear Alanna, 

I have 11 chooks which I’ve allowed to free-range in 
my garden. However, there are now certain areas I don’t 
want them in and have fenced it off. BUT, they do fly. I 
have cut their wing but don’t know how much to cut off 
because they can still fly. How much can be cut off without 
injury? And just one wing? I don’t like to keep them 
penned too long so I need help quickly because my seed- 
lings are starting to suffer. 

Many thanks, Frank Seidl. 


Dear Frank, 

You need to cut just one wing — the effect of which 
is to make them lop-sided when they try to fly. Just cut off 
the outer wing feathers only. It’s best to do this at night 
when they are quite dopey. Check for lice and any other 
health problems while you are at it. 
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Dealing with parasites 
Hi Alanna, 

We have some bantam hens and I have two ques- 
tions. 
1. Some of them have what my dad used to call ‘scaly leg’ 
... he used to treat this by dipping the chooks’ legs into a 
solution of condy’s crystals? (I can’t be sure if this is what 
he used). The shops want to sell me something called, is it 
malathion? Can I treat this condition with something other 
than poison? 
2. Some of the literature says you should de-lice them, and 
de-worm them every six months. Are there natural, harm- 
less, non-poisonous methods of doing these things? Love 
your section in Earth Garden! 
Regards, Trena. 


Dear Trena, 

Good idea to pass on the malathion. We don’t want 
to be eating pesticide-laced eggs after all. Try soaking the 
birds’ legs in some warm soapy water for five minutes then 
gently scrubbing the white lumpy leg scales away. Then 
rub in some insecticidal oil, or easier still — Vick’s Vapor 
Rub or equivalent will give those lice a run for their money. 
Garlic can be given internally on a regular basis to repel 
worms — one clove per bird chopped finely into their 
water. Every full moon is a good time for a garlic dose, and 
it deals with any stray vampires as well. For lice — 
growing wormwood and other such strongly aromatic 
plants (such as stinking roger) around the chook yard is a 
good repellent. 

You can strew the leaves all around the night house 
and nests to repel lice also. If they are already present — 
try spraying a weak solution of tea tree oil over the perches 
and nests. 


Chooks limping 
Dear Alanna, 

Two of our hens have developed — overnight on 
separate days — a limp in their right leg. They seem in all 
other ways healthy. One of the hens is recovering, still 


limping a little 
but eating and 
keeping up 
with the other 
hens and 
rooster. The 
other hen — the 
latest victim — is 
not making as 
quick a recovery but 
does not seem listless or 
unwell, just reluctant to move 

about, therefore she is not eating a lot. 
Their legs show no sign of damage nor 
scaly leg. The tenderness seems to be on the 
bottom of their foot. Looking forward to your reply. 
Regards, Karen Adamson, Katoomba, NSW. 


7 


Dear Karen, 

Perhaps the hens have ‘bumblefoot’ — a ball-shaped 
swelling beneath the foot or between the toes — which 
results from a minor foot injury developing with bacterial 
infection into an abscess. If this is the case you can bathe 
the foot in warm water, then lance the head of the swelling 
by cutting a cross in it and squeeze out the pus. Then clean 
the wound with disinfectant and bind it with a sterile band- 
age. Keep the bird isolated in a small pen where it can rest 
and recover. 


Successful breeding tips 
Dear Alanna, 
I certainly enjoy your section in Earth Garden and 


Remote Area Power Systems 


+ You still have time to use the Government R.A.P.S. Scheme 
to get solar power to your place. 

+ Get up to $15,000 rebate when you install an alternative 
power system. 

+ We have years of experience installing remote area power 
systems. 

+ And we can advise on GRID connected solar systems. 

SEIA Member and Accreditation # FID 596 

Raintree Electronics & Solar Ph: 07 54857238 

P.O.Box 64 Gunalda Qld 4570 FAX 07 54857060 

Cnr.Bruce Hwy.& Arborten Rd Glenwood Qld 4570 


www.raintree.com.au E-mail: info@raintree.com.au 


When hens go broody provide 
them with fresh bedding and 
security from disturbance. 


will soon be 
the owner of 
your book 
Backyard 
Poultry — 
Naturally, 
which I did 
borrow from 
the library first. 
My problem is 
that I have five 
chooks and a nine 
month old rooster. When the 
hen became broody others laid 
eggs in the cubicle and she was sit- 
ting on about 15 to 18 eggs. After 
waiting three weeks plus, after which I removed three eggs 
and found out they were all fertile and in different stages of 
growth, still no chickens. Then about six weeks later she 
came off the nest and only three eggs were left — but still 
no chickens. Two of these were rotten and one had a 
chicken inside. 

What could have happened? As I am only breeding 
chickens for our table it has been a very disappointing time. 
I feed them mixed grains (called mash), all greens and 
vegie scraps, plus they are out of the pen to free range every 
afternoon. Your advice would be most appreciated. 
Regards, Christine Graham, Summerland Point, NSW. 


Dear Christine, 
If you want to successfully breed chickens for the 
table you need to be fairly well organised. When hens go 


PERMACULTURE 


DESIGN COURSES 
With Rick & Naomi Coleman Dip.Pc. 
Southern Cross Permaculture Institute 
(formerly PEDS) 
Residential 13 day course on established site with 
internationally recognised teachers 
by 7710 Bass Hwy Leongatha Sth , Victoria 3953 


southérn cross 
permaculture Next course March 2002 
INSTITUTE Cost $675 includes morning teas and lunches. 
Free camping. Work exchange available. First 10 people get free Mollison 
book. 10% discount for couples. Half price offer if you’ve done a PDC before. 


Call Naomi for a brochure on 03 5664 3301 


or email peds@tpg.com.au 
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broody (firmly sitting on the nest for several days solid), a 
private hatchery where nothing will disturb them is best 
and this prevents other hens from laying in their nest. 
Putting a little portable cage over them is one way to make 
the nest secure, otherwise move the hen to better quarters 
with fresh bedding, This is best done under the shadow of 
darkness, at which time you can take away the mixed lot of 
different-aged eggs from beneath her and replace them 
with nice fresh eggs from your favourite and healthiest 
birds, selected for the best characteristics suited to your 
environment. And not too many — about a dozen at most 
and be sure that nesting materials will stop them from 
rolling away from her and chilling. 

Before serious sitting begins it’s also a good idea to 
give de-worming and de-licing treatments. A good dose of 
garlic water never goes astray. There is nothing as miser- 
able as newly-hatched chicks being mobbed by lice. But if 
you aren’t careful all these disturbances might just add too 
much insult to injury and the hen may decide to take off. In 
this case have patience and bide time until she is ready 
again (that is, not leaving the nest for long stretches). 


Bloodied Isa Brown eggs? 
Dear Alanna, 

I have six chooks rescued from the egg factory and in 
dreadful condition. They are slowly rejuvenating with 
fresh air, sunshine and outdoor scratching. They are Isa 
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Browns indoctrinated into laying — whatever their condi- 
tion. My concern is that one is laying a bloodied egg. I 
don’t know which: I guess if I hung around long enough I’d 
find out. Is this something to be concerned about, can I do 
something, or put something in their feed? 

I watched an egg being laid and appreciate these 
beautifully wrapped parcels even more — such effort! I 
occasionally find a soft egg which the girls will eat if I 
don’t find it first. I do put grit and return the eggshells to 
them — those that have been first baked and scrunched. 
They get a pretty good variety of feed. I would like to hear 
from you and find your slot in Earth Garden very useful. 
Jill Joyce, Mandurah WA. 


Dear Jill, 

It is unusual to get more than a couple of bloodied 
eggs from early in a hen’s laying career. But your hens’ 
egg-eating habit could be a clue. Have you checked if they 
are perhaps indulging in a little cannibalism as well? They 
might be pecking at each other as they lay, in which case 
make the nest area as dark as possible. 

Isa Browns were bred for laying ability only and 
certainly not for intelligence or survivability. They have a 
high protein requirement — give them heaps in their feed. 
Or they might eat each other. If it continues try isolating 
them to see what’s happening. If they have developed an 
incurable pecking vice you might be better off replacing 
them with a sensible outdoor breed of chook. 


322 Victoria Street 
=-= North Melbourne Vic 3051 

Ph: 03 9328 4123 
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Building Products 


e Insulation 
e Bio paint 


e Grey water systems 
e Film double glazing 


Solar hot water 
* Government rebates on solar hot water 


e Solar hot water advice Gavaniunent 


Solar electricity rebates available 
e Remote Area Power Systems 
* Grid interactive systems 


e PV technology BEASLEY 


Call us for quotes. We deliver. a bp solar 
www.goingsolar.com.au 


SUSTAINABLE, LOW-COST BUILDING METHODS 


FOOTING THE (STRAWBALE) BILL 


John Glassford and Susan Wingate-Pearse run Huff ‘n Puff Constructions, 
specialising in strawbale buildings, from their base at Ganmain in south-west New 
South Wales.* In this article John describes three types of cheap footings for 
strawbale buildings he has tried at Ganmain. 


by John Glassford 


Ganmain, New South Wales. 


before you build. You need to allow for the width of 

the bales and, most importantly, for the weight that 
the render adds. So we always allow for the width of the 
footings to carry the weight of the render. We make the 
footings 50 to 70 mm wider than the bales. 

Without well-engineered footings you will have 
trouble with the walls either sagging — in the case of piers, 
bearers and joists — or sinking — in the case of footings in 
the ground. We strongly advise that you consult a struc- 
tural engineer once you have decided which type of footing 
suits your strawbale building. 

We are developing suitable foundations for 
strawbale walls that minimise cement. 
Cement consumes an inordinate amount of en- 
ergy and resources in its manufacture and in our 
opinion is an unsustainable building material. 
In this article we will look at three of the founda- 
tions we have used in our own strawbale build- 
ings in Ganmain. We do not have any 
preference as long as the method is sustainable, 
cheap and easy to accomplish. 


S TRAWBALE walls require careful consideration 


Rubble trench footings 

Have you ever wondered how the combi- 
nation of blue metal and ironbark sleepers can 
carry the weight of a locomotive and various 
carriages that have been running along our rail- 
way tracks all these years? Why would not the 
same method carry the weight of a house? Well 
this method can and does. Frank Lloyd Wright 
has used this method extensively in many of his 
houses that have stood the test of time. Frank 
began building homes in 1893 and one of his 
most innovative buildings was the Imperial Ho- 
tel in Tokyo, which was one of the few struc- 
tures to survive the disastrous earthquake that 
struck Tokyo in 1923. The Imperial Hotel used 
a system of caissons that were held in place by 


Dyna Bolt 


Pea Gravel 
Ant Cap 


the friction of the soil. The soil itself was composed of 
approximately 18 metres of mud covered by 2.4 metres of 
filled soil. The caissons supported cantilevered concrete 
slabs that were anchored at their ends. 

We use a similar principle in that the footings are dug 
to a depth of 700 mm and you can see by the drawing that 
we use agricultural pipe to drain any water that might get 
into the footings. It is important to slope your footings so 
that if any water gets in it will easily drain off. 

We also anchor the concrete bond beam every 1.8 
metres by using a cement pier that is tied into the bond 
beam with re-bar. The bottom plate assembly is then fixed 
to the concrete bond beam by using dynabolts or a two-part 
chemical bolting system. This method not only uses one- 
tenth of the cement but also reduces the cost to a quarter of 
a conventional cement and steel footing. 


Strawbale 
Medium Gripple 
High-tensile Wire 


Earthen-lime Render 


Bottom Plate Assembly 


crete Beam Earthen Floor 


Road Base 


20mm. Aggregate 
\ 


100 mm, Ag. drain pipe 
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RUBBLE TRENCH FOOTINGS 
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RUBBER THRE FOOTINGS. 


Strawbale 
Medium Gripple 
H igh- tensile Wire 


Earthen- Lime Render 


Bottom Plate Assembly 


12mm. Re-bar 
Rubber tyres. 


Sand \ N, 


mated half-life of 30,000 years so they 
are around for a long time. 

Once they are filled with dirt and 
compacted, tyres make the most earth- 
friendly and strongest foundations that 
I have seen. They will outlive any ce- 
ment foundations by thousands of 
years. They will not outgas once they 
are buried because tyres only outgas 
when they are exposed to direct sun- 
light. They are termite proof and, once 
buried, are fireproof as well. 

This method uses a fair bit of labour 
but we are working on methods of 
premixing the earth fill and pouring this 
into the tyres in the ground. In most 
cases your local tyre supplier has to pay 
a levy for their disposal and this adds to 
the cost of your new tyres. We have 
used 55 tyres in a small round building 
(four metres diameter) in Ganmain — 
approximately ten years consumption 
of tyres, in our case. This is also the 
cheapest method of foundations that we 
have ever used. 

The system is working out very well 
for this building and I can see no reason 
why it would not work in the footings 
of a much larger building. In fact we 


Earthen 


1:100 


Rubber tyre footings 

We have conservatively estimated that Australians 
consume some 18 million-rubber tyres per year (four mil- 
lion cars using 4.5 tyres per year). What happens to them? 
We are all aware that the disposal of tyres is a major 
environmental problem in the world. Tyres have an esti- 
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ARCHITECTURE 
innovative 

homes 


ERIC ZEHRUNG (03) 5348 1686 
Member Royal Australian Institute of Architects 
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know that there are several large build- 
ings in the USA that have used this method not only for the 
footings but also for the walls themselves. This method of 
building is know as earthship building. We visited one 
such earthship built by Jack Ehrhardt in Kingman, Arizona. 
Jack is the co-founder of CERBAT, the Center for Environ- 
mentally Responsible Building Alternatives in Arizona. 


Recycled timber piers 

This is probably our favourite method of foundations 
for strawbale buildings because it is easy for owner build- 
ers to use, suits our climate well, and can be used on 


IF THERE WAS AN 
AUSTRALIAN STANDARD 
FOR EARTH BRICKS 
THIS COULD BE IT! 


Earth Brick Sales 

Earth Brick Laying Supplies 

Earth Brick Making Equipment 
Earth Building Design & Consultation 


AMCER Pry. Ltd. (A.C.N. 006 368 216) 
223 YAN YEAN ROAD, PLENTY 3190 


sloping blocks without soil excavation. 

It is, however, the most expensive of the 
three methods and takes the longest to do. You 
also need to be able to use a chainsaw with 
some degree of accuracy. Once you have had 
your soil analysed for its stability you can have 
a structural engineer design the size of the tim- 
ber members for the piers, bearers and joists. 
Your engineer will also be able to recommend 
the span that you can carry with your timbers. 

We prefer to use recycled cypress pine 
for our piers west of The Divide and prefer 
recycled turpentine on the East Coast of Aus- 
tralia. These two timbers can be found in many 
different types of structures such as timber 
bridges, wharves and shearing sheds. They 
both are resistant to termites and are to be found 
in many of our timber buildings that have stood 
the test of time. There are several suppliers of 
recycled timbers in Australia with the most 
noted being Nullarbor Timbers of Moama in 
New South Wales. 


*Huff ’n’ Puff Constructions, Moore Street, 
Ganmain, NSW, 2702, phone (02) 6927 6027, 
email <huffnpuff@shoal. net.au>, Web: 
<www.strawbale.archinet.com.au>. 
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PIERS BEARERS AND JOISTS. 


+ FARMING - from Field to Table # 
SAT 18 & SUN 19 MAY 


9 am - 4.30 pm at Lilydale Recreation Reserve 
Maroondah Hwy, Lilydale (beside Lilydale Railway Station) 


Sustainable, Alternative & Conventional Farming, 
Organics, Biodynamics, Permaculture, Viticulture, 
Horticulture, Farm Planning, Farm Fencing. 
Sustainable Living, Alternative Building, Recycling, 
Renewable Energy. 

Information Technology, Business & Trade. 

Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Poultry, Rare Breeds, Australian 
Wildlife, Farm Dogs. 

Cottage Industries, Natural Fibre Fashion Parades, 
Fine Food, Wine, Music & Country Entertainment. 


supported by keynote “ hands on” lecturers 

& demonstrators providing practical informa- 
tion on viable Sustainable and Alternative 
Farming and Sustainable Living options 


Phone: 9730 1722 
E-mail: info@yarra-valley-expo.com.au 
www. yarra-valley-expo.com.au 
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GREYWATER STOPS = 
CONSUMPTION BLUES 


In the ‘Water Special’ in the previous issue of Earth Garden, Liz Ingham described 
how she and her partner, Trevor, have created a flourishing, low water, native garden 
on their block in an inner suburb of Melbourne. In this article Liz describes how they 

designed and built their own pump-action, greywater recycling system. 


by Liz Ingham 


Yarraville, Victoria. 


ing tank, which fills the cistern by gravity. The tank is a 
used, plastic 44 gallon pickle barrel, and cost us $10. The 
tank stand used timber salvaged from skips, and the filter 


by the forests of the Yarra Ranges and the some fittings and a length of hose. 


M ELBOURNE’S drinking water is filtered clean was sewn from fly screen. You’ll also need copper piping, 


Thomson River catchment. 


Melbourne show their appreciation 
of Nature’s bounty in an unusual 
way. We pour drinking water into 
special porcelain containers, crap 
in it, then flush with more drinking 
water. We do this numerous times 
each day. We use more drinking 
water for crapping in than we use 
for drinking. 

Humans are amazing. We 
read that water restrictions may be 
imposed, then we go and crap in 
some drinking water. A new study 
recommends sewage water be 
treated and returned to us, so we 
get all indignant then go and crap 
in some drinking water. The Pre- 
mier has been poncing around ask- 
ing us to save three buckets of 
water each day. He could start by 
stopping clearfell logging in water 
catchments. And we can start by 
not crapping in drinking water. 


At home 

At our place, we decided to 
divert used clothes washing water 
to the toilet cistern, and began with 
the simple system described in dia- 
gram 1. (See next page.) The 
beauty of this design is that the 
washing machine’s own pump 
moves the used water into a hold- 


The citizens of If your washing machine is on a higher floor level to 
the toilet, this design could work 
well for you. But washing machine 
pumps aren’t designed to raise wa- 
ter higher than the machine itself, 
so the top of the machine needs to 
be at least level with the top of the 
holding tank, which is itself higher 
than the cistern. We tried lowering 
the cistern and raising the washing 
machine on a platform. This 
worked, but I had to stand on a chair 
to do the washing and the pump 
was still being over worked. So we 
added a second pickle barrel as a 
‘surge tank’, and bought a bilge 
pump, as in diagram 2, (page 34) 
and now the system works just fine. 


Have a go yourself 
If you want to give it a whirl, 
there are some things you need to 
know. First, you must separate 
grey and fresh water with an air 
gap. In our case, this was done by 
bringing the ‘emergency’-fresh wa- 
ter supply pipe into the cistern from 
above. We got a Greenie plumber 
to design and install the system, to 
Liz and Trevor calculated that recycling make sure it was done right. You’ ll 
their washing machine greywater makes also need an overflow from the tank 
more than 18,000 litres of water per year to the sewer pipe, and preferably 
available to flush the loo — some gets another above the lint filter in case 
flushed and some goes on the garden. the filter becomes blocked. We 
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Overflows to S ewer, 


+ilt this way 


Fresh water 
for 


Emergencies N Hose Fitting 


GREY WATER 


DIAGRAM . 1. 


Costs 
pickle barrels 
($10 each) 

Tank stand 
(cement) $10 
Nails and bolts $5 
Wood: scrounged 
Washing 
machine hose 
Bilge pump 
(wholesale) 
Plumber (design, 
installation, 
copper pipe, two 
secondhand taps, 
and clamps) 


Total: 


$20 


$15 


$300 


DUNNHY $300 


$650 


don’t have this yet, and I think we are courting disaster. 
Second, the tanks must be easy to empty, because 
you are going to empty them a lot. A proper Watt Works 
system flushes out any retained greywater every 24 hours.* 
We empty any unused water twice a week and swoosh a 
bucket of water into each empty tank once a week to clean 
them. You can use your bucket of vinegar-laced house 
cleaning water if you like. Both tanks should have an outlet 
underneath, and a slight tilt to make sure every drop flows 
to that outlet. Any water left in the tank will spread germs 
to the fresh greywater, and it will pong. Click a hose on the 
header tank outlet and water the garden with the excess. If 
you do this you’ll need to choose your laundry soap care- 
fully — but then again why should you send anything to the 
local sewerage farm that you wouldn’t put on your garden? 


Washing machine water forms soap scum in the loo, 
which smells and looks yerky, so you’ll need to clean it 
more often. It comes off easily. After a while the cistern 
gets a bit whiffy too, so you’ll need to clean it from time to 
time. Help prevent stinky cistern syndrome by emptying it 
if you go away for the weekend. Cleaning takes an extra 
five to ten minutes each week, which isn’t much, but it 
must be done regularly. 

This system isn’t really designed for a rental house, 
although you could try putting the hose out through a 
window and creating a well-braced, temporary tank stand 
so the whole thing could be dismantled. Only a neat round 
hole in the top of the cistern would remain to threaten the 
bond refund. Watch the landlord scratch his head over that 
one. Traditional stand-bys like: “It was like that when we 


* IF you want to save money, labour, 
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The toilet has an extra 
pipe to separate the 
grey and fresh water 
with an air gap. 


got here,” and “maybe it was aliens,” can be used to good 
effect. 

Books such as Not Just Down the Drain by Stuart 
McQuire and Create an Oasis with Greywater by Art 
Ludwig give invaluable advice about design, and deal with 
important safety issues. 

Greywater is a potential health hazard, so avoid 
splashing yourself when you flush. But anyone in the habit 


= of E 
SEIA FULL MEMBERSHIP 
Rear 27 Lyttleton St., Castlemaine 3450 Phone:5470 5890 AH:5475 2062 
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Bilge Pump 
with float 


Stopper on 
end of Hose 


DIAGRAM. 2. 


of splashing dunny water on themselves, recycled or other- 
wise, would be well advised to get a grip. 

I can’t believe I’ve just written two pages about 
toilets in a national magazine. How embarrassing. But at 
least I’m not as bad as the editor. He came over to my 
house to see the indigenous garden, and exclaimed: “I must 
photograph your toilet!”. 


*The Watt Works is a brilliant commercial version of Liz 
and Trevor’s homemade system, and was featured in the 
‘Water Special’ on page 48 of EG 118; phone Steve Watts 
on (03) 9859 8688 for more details. 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
SUPPLIERS OF THE 
HIGHEST QUALITY STAINS 
AND FINISHES FOR 


TIMBER AND MUDBRICK 


~ Hi Mudbrick Colourcoats and Clear Dust Proofers 
=i Silicone and Oil based Water Repellents 


= Oil Varnish and Polyurethane 

=F] Beeswax Polish, Shellac and Restoring Oil 
= Hj Woodstains and Timber Preservatives 
=~ Stock and Specialised Colours 


Telephone: (03) 9437 0733 
Fax: (03) 9437 0822 
1/1637 Main Road, Research, VIC 3095 


Permaculture Enterprise Mentoring 


Hans and Colette Jakobi are using their permaculture farm 
to support permaculturists with an entrepreneurial flair. 


Hans Jakobi 
Portland, New South Wales. 


ENTORING has long been recognised as a way 

of fostering talent in the business world. We are 

establishing a new support program at our 
Quindalup Permaculture Farm at Portland between Lithgow 
and Bathurst in NSW. I am an accountant, author and keen 
permaculture advocate. With my family, I moved to Port- 
land in January 1999 to establish the farm. 

“We’ve been interested in permaculture for more than 
ten years,” Colette explains. “We established a permaculture 
garden in our suburban backyard and grew corn, tomatoes 
and a variety of other fruits and vegetables in our front yard. 
Moving to a farm allows us to grow a greater variety of food 
on a larger scale.” 

In choosing our property, we formulated our ‘must 
have’ criteria which included a reliable natural water supply, 
good soil and minimal chemical use in the surrounding area. 
Quindalup is about three hours drive west of Sydney, close 
to State forests, national parks and lakes. 

We engaged a permaculture consultant to help us 
design the area we want to develop. Several dams and 
swales were constructed and these have increased the rate of 
water flowing through the springs. Immediately following 
construction, the swales were seeded with legumes which 
have provided ground cover and added nitrogen to the soil. 
We use this as green mulch around the fruit trees in the two 
organic orchards. 

The duck yards and ponds were located on higher 
ground above the vegetable gardens and orchards. The 
liquid duck manure is used for watering and fertilising using 
gravitational flow. Four chicken tractors are in place and 
two are currently planted out with vegetables. We use 
companion planting to minimise problems with pests. 

We have a greenhouse to propagate plants during the 
colder months. The plant nursery is next to the greenhouse 
and we grow trees which are later planted into the paddocks 
as windbreaks. We put weeds into large barrels to decom- 
pose to produce liquid manure. 

One of the attractions of this property for us was the 
huge woolshed and self-contained cottage in the home 
paddock. This will be the basis for our education centre and 
we have a website at <www.quindalup.com> with further 
information. 

Now that the basic infrastructure is in place we want to 
give people with permaculture skills and an interest in 
business, the opportunity to develop individual profit-mak- 
ing enterprises on our 130 hectare (330 acre) property. We 
are looking for people with ideas, passion and commitment. 


We will provide the land and equipment in return for a minor 
stake in the returns from the enterprise. We will help with 
marketing, finance and administrative support. 


Steps in gaining support 

Here are some tips in gaining the support of your 
banker or mentor when looking to establish any enterprise. 
1. Makealist of your strengths, skills and abilities for the 
type of business you want to establish. This process will 
make you aware of some of your weaknesses and you need 
to list these as well. Weaknesses as such, are not a problem 
because everyone has them. It’s just important to recognise 
them and to surround yourself with people and resources 
who can complement your weaknesses. In some cases you 
can overcome your weaknesses by training and in others it 
is more effective to work with someone else who comple- 
ments your skills. 
2. | Develop a concise and compelling business plan. The 
business plan will need to address the following areas: 
. a brief description of your planned enterprise 
e the potential market for your product or service 
e the resources required to establish your enterprise 
° an estimate of the revenue, costs and profits expected 

from your enterprise 


. labour requirements 

. accounting procedures and records you will keep 

. legal requirements and registrations you need to effect 
° business name, logo, brand names etc 


. the reasons why a) you will succeed in this enterprise 
and b) why you will not give up. 
3. Discuss your plan with a business adviser or account- 
ant. Many larger towns will have business enterprise centres 
that will provide free business counselling services. Fine 
tune your plan based on their suggestions. When seeking the 
advice of other people, please don’t let them steal your 
dream! Not everyone will be as optimistic about the poten- 
tial for your business as you will. Listen to the points they 
raise and find solutions — don’t give up. 
4. Prepare a presentation that you could give to your 
banker, mentor or group of investors. 
5. Find bankers or mentors and present your proposal 
until you find someone willing to run with you. Whenever 
you are turned down, ask this final question before you 
leave: “I understand that this proposal is not of interest to 
you. What would I need to do to have this proposal accepted 
by someone else?” Then listen very carefully and take notes. 
Try again and never, never, give up! 


¢ To contact Quindalup Permaculture and Education 
Centre phone (02) 6355 5800. 
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Sillarce Farm Hints 


Edited and illustrated by Jill Redwood 


How do you revive a comatose gosling? Ask Jill. What makes 
a long horse ride more comfortable? Ask Jill. These and other 
hints are found in these pages. Jill welcomes correspondence 
from readers. Write to Jill Redwood, Private Bag 3, Orbost, 
Vic, 3888. E-mail: <croeg@bigpond.com>. 


Carnaby Street goats 
Those studded lurid red or pur- 
ple leather belts in op shops aren’t 
really my fashion style but I al- 
ways buy ‘em — and the 
more lairy the better. 
When you get 20 or so 
goats that all look the 
same, coloured collars are 
great. Leather collars are 
yery expensive, so with 
the application of a hole 
punch and knife to shorten a belt, a 
50 cent job gives you a cheap recycled 
alternative. They’re fine just for han- 
dling or leading a quiet goat occasionally 
but use a stronger purpose-made version if 
Nanny or Billy is unlucky enough to be tethered. 


Choke-proof 
collar 

Likewise, these 
collars are useful for 
horses out in the pad- 


dock. I find head 
stalls rub the fur off 
their noses if 


they’re left on for 
long. The flimsy 
fashion belts are 
perfect for this. This 
is a rare instance where 

weakness is a good thing. If they get into strife the collar or 
buckle will break before they choke. A horse that ties up 
well will not argue with a collar and it can be left on 12 
months of the year without irritating them. If they lose it, 
it’s cheap and easy to replace. I once trained a Clydesdale 
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to lead by just grabbing her forelock, but this is the next 
handiest thing. 


One tag fits all 
Dog registration tags fixed to a collar’s ring 

are secure but once clicked on can’t be moved to 
another collar later if needed. I put the tag onto a 
large ring (or split ring/key 
ring) and put the 
collar through 
this. If the 

split ring is 
hooked onto the 

collar’s D ring, it 
could dangle low 
enough for pooch 
to chew off when 


bored, so 
best to 
have the 


ring over the 

collar strap itself. If a dog’s ‘neck belt’ is only 
used to hold the rego tag, the good ol’ op shop 
belt will do fine for this as well. 


Dent-free roofing iron 
You can pull nails out of 
roofing iron without putting 
great dints in the ridges by 
using a piece of thick 
dowelling or 
uniform 


the 


a shovel handle. Lever the hammer against this. I’ve also sure squirt to wash the bulk of the dirt off and the holes in 

seen an old gate hinge used in the same way. the bottom let both dirt and water drain out. Retired milk 

crates are good for this too —— or any receptacle with 
largish holes in the bottom. 


Plant potties 
The plastic, bucket-sized 
plant pots are handy for all 
sorts of odd jobs. Their 
large lip makes them easy 
to hang onto so I use 
them to collect horse 
poo. Three or four shl wr 
poos can be scooped in 
before tipping the load 
into the waiting wheelbarrow. | wooden steal that 
This saves lots of back and forward trips. When I lived overseas I had a 
lot of trouble with firewood be- 
ing stolen. When the wood was 
stacked I’d spray paint a 
stripe over the top so any 
missing wood was obvi- 
ous. I never had any 
more trouble. 
— Mari, Armidale, 
NSW. 


Idiot-proof gates 

The number one golden rule on every 
farm — leave gates as you find them — open 
or shut! 


From our readers... 


Harvest and rinse your spuds 
Large plant pots are also handy for har- 
vesting (oooh how I hate that word now 
that planet-rapers have commandeered it 
as a euphemism for pillage and plunder 
— forests, whales, fish, kangaroos .. . 
where was 1. . . oh yes — harvesting) 
spuds. You can give them a good pres- 
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If you have a problem with couch grass or caterpillars or want a recipe for carob ‘chocolate’ 
(but don’t bother — it’s awful stuff, though it makes a decent drink) email Jackie at 
<editorial@earthgarden.com.au> or write to her at PO Box 113, Braidwood, NSW, 2622, and 
hope your letter doesn’t get swamped under piles of mail from kids wanting a short list of 
achievements in no more than 50 words and three examples of imagery from at least two 
books. Because of the above mentioned kids’ letters Jackie probably won’t be able to answer 
letters except in the magazine — emails though should get a zap back . . . eventually... 


Grapes in containers 
Dear Jackie, 

Love your books and your ‘Earth Garden’ articles! 
My query is: is it possible to grow grapes in containers? I 
have surfed the Net and have found evidence of other 
people asking the same thing, but not much information on 
practicalities or whether anyone has done it successfully! 

One site did let me know that in Renaissance times, 
grapes were grown in containers and it was a sign of great 
affluence to have a grape vine growing as your table 
centrepiece so that guests could pick grapes after a meal at 
their leisure! 

I realise that grapes need good drainage, plenty of 
sun, ventilation around the plant, and would probably need 
a tall pot as their roots go quite deep searching for miner- 
als. We live ona rental property and are unable to plant in 
anything except pots. Do you have any information which 
could help? Fingers crossed! 

Peter Robey, Peter Robey Photography, Blythe, Brisbane. 


Hi Peter, 

You can grow anything in containers — as long as 
the container is big enough! (And the dining table for that 
matter — unless you have a banquet hall with overhead 
skylights forget about grapes on your table.) And you can 
certainly grow grapes in pots. 

Which pot: make this as large as possible — not just 
so the roots have room to grow but because the pot will heat 
up much faster than the ground and the roots will get hot 
too — or chilly as the case may be. A large pot also dries 
out more slowly. A half wine barrel is a good size. I 
wouldn’t go for anything smaller for grapes. Bung wheels 
on before you fill it with soil, compost, or good potting 
mix, so it’s easier to push around when you move house. 

Tucker: remember that as the roots can’t keep ex- 
ploring outwards for tucker you’ll have to keep feeding 
them — there are some good organic, slow release, plant 
foods on the market in pellet form, plus renew mulch on top 
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of the pot every spring to stop the soil turning into concrete. 

Watering: do this often. The soil in pots watered too 
infrequently becomes water resistant — the water seeps 
down the edges rather than soaks around the roots. You 
can add water-retaining crystals, but they only last a year or 
two. You can pierce holes in the soil and pour more down, 
but it’s never really satisfactory. Regular watering (every 
day or second day), plus mulch, is the best bet. If you’ve 
got lots of pots, attach drippers or microjets to a length of 
polypipe and drape them over the pots, so that all you have 
to do is turn on the tap for a decent watering. 

Variety: as I mentioned, the roots will get hotter in 
the pot than in the ground, so do choose a tropical variety 
that will tolerate heat. Ask at your nursery. There are some 
downy resistant varieties around now too, that are worth a 
go — ours hasn’t fruited yet though, so I don’t know what 
the quality of the grapes is like. 

Training and moving: we’ve slashed grapes right 
down to the base of the stem while we were adding addi- 
tions to the house and the vine grew back happily next 
spring. Grapes are very, very tough once established, but 
it’s a good idea not to let the main stem twine around a post, 
as the more stem you can leave when you do move the 
better — less shock for the plant, and also old grape stems 
become twisted and gnarled and very beautiful. 

When you move prune it back to the main stem, plus 
a few short branches either side — the framework that the 
new growth will shoot from. If you have to hack it back if 
you move in summer, try to leave at least a few green 
leaves on the top, and feed and water WELL for a few 
weeks afterwards till it’s growing strongly again. 

Don’t forget to put a stake IN the pot to attach the 
stem to — it'll support it when you move. If it’s supported 
by a post that isn’t moving too, the stem may very well 
snap, or even worse, rock around so much that the roots are 
disturbed. 

Companion planting: one bare stem — even a nice 
gnarly one — is boring in a pot. Plant around the stem — 


white alyssum will attract pest-controlling hoverflies, 
impatiens flower even in the shade of lots of grape leaves, 
ditto primulas (eat them in salads — the young leaves too), 
pansies, violets, and marjoram will grow in shade too and 
cascade down from the pot. Rhubarb will grow quite well 
in semi-shade and also likes lots of tucker and water — 
choose a small, red-stemmed variety. 

Other potted biggies: passionfruit do excellently in 
pots, but again, keep feeding the poor things; ditto kiwi 
fruit, dwarf apples, dwarf peaches, Meyer lem- 
ons, Tahitian limes, ‘lemonade tree’, rough or 
bush lemon, citrons, dwarf mulberry, dwarf 
pomegranate, feijoa, cherry guava, cumquat 
and calamondin (but REALLY feed these 
— have never seen a potted one that 
wasn’t starving), hops, chokoes, peren- 
nial melons, shadbush, lillypillies 
(keep them moist too), avocadoes, 
custard apples (the fruit will be 
baseball sized), mountain paw 
paws, babaco . . . could go on 
for ages here! 


How to transplant a 


giant tree or shrub 

1. Six months before you 

move, run a spade around the 

plant AT LEAST SIX INCHES 

OUT FROM THE DRIPLINE 

(that’s where water drips from the 

outer leaves onto the ground). 
Why? This will sever the roots that 

are travelling far and wide and the plant 

will start producing smaller, new roots 

nearer to its trunk to make up for their loss. 

2. Choose a cool, cloudy day if you can to do the actual 

moving. 

3. Water the plant really well several days ahead of the 

move. 

4. Spread a large cloth or tarpaulin on the ground next to 

the plant. This will be its ‘hammock’ as you move it. (If 

you try to transplant it without a ‘hammock’ most of the 

soil will fall off as you go and this may damage the roots 

even more.) 

5. Now dig DEEPLY all around the plant. 

6. If you come across a stubborn root (there’s always one) 

cut it neatly, DON’T pull it — it'll just cause even more 

damage. 

7. Shift the plant, roots and as much soil as possible over to 

the hammock. Drag or, even better, get someone to help 

you lift the plant to its new hole. 

8. The new hole needs to be half as big again as the roots. 

Do not cheat at this stage. 

9. Trim off damaged roots, lower it carefully, pack soil 

down well. 

10. Trim off about a quarter of the plant, so that the 

reduced roots don’t have to support as much greenery. 


You can grow anything — 
including grape vines — in 
containers. 


11. Water for ten minutes AT ONCE to settle the dirt and 

plant in the hole. Do not have a cup of tea or feed the dog 

first. 

12. If the weather is very hot, dry or cold, spray the leaves 

with Yates Stressguard according to directions on the bot- 

tle. 

13. Water every day for a few weeks. 

14. Feed after three months, though a spray of seaweed 

spray on the leaves according to directions on the bottle can 

help the plant re-establish itself quickly. 
Remember: the bigger the amount of 
root you can remove, the greater the 
chances of success. 


Pruning and growing a 
raspberry patch 

Dear Jackie, 

My Williamette raspberries 

have just finished fruiting and I am 

unsure which canes to prune. The 

canes that have just finished fruit- 

ing have gone brown. However, 

when scratched they are still green 

under the surface as are the buds. 

Should I prune these canes, and 

how? Regards, 

Fred Gatt. 


Hi Fred, 
Theoretically you need to 
know whether you have summer or 
autumn bearing raspberry varieties; in 
practice just cut out the canes after you pick 
the fruit. 


Summer bearing berries 

These canes grow in the first year; the second year 
they fruit. They may fruit after that, but it’s best to cut out 
all canes AS SOON AS THEY HAVE FRUITED, as the 
next crops won’t be much and anyway more canes will 
have grown up from the ground and these are the ones you 
want to fruit next year. 


Training summer-bearing raspberries 

Tie the canes to a trellis about 1.5 m tall. Bend any 
tall tops over to one side and tie them to the trellis too. This 
will encourage more laterals (the short branches that will 
grow out from the main vine in spring and will have 
flowers on the end of them). These flowers will produce 
your fruit and by that stage the leaves will look dull and 
tatty. 


Autumn fruiting raspberries 

These canes grow and fruit in the same year. Cut 
back ALL canes to ground level in early winter or as soon 
as they have finished cropping. 
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Still confused? 

Okay, if you do nothing at all you’ll still get raspber- 
ries but the bed will become choked with lots of spindly 
canes. So cut out plants as soon as they have fruited, to 
help prevent confusion about what to cut and also to pre- 
vent them harbouring harlequin beetles and disease spores. 

Then in winter cut out the spindliest looking canes 
and leave the good fat ones and mulch them VERY well 
and bung on some tucker too unless your mulch is compost. 


More raspberry information 

Don’t bother about raspberies unless you wear an 
overcoat in winter as they need between 800-1600 hours of 
chilling and for best flavour you need cool Highland tem- 
peratures too. Hot winds will kill them as will intense 
summer afternoon sun; the only way we can grow ours is in 
a spot where they get afternoon shade and morning sun. 

Raspberries also need moist fertile soil and RE- 
PEATED MULCH; they also hate weeds and mulch will 
control these for you. Basically raspberries are fussy — if 
the climate is perfect and the soil naturally high in organic 
matter they'll become a weed but if they aren’t totally 
content you won’t get fruit and the plants may die. 


How to start 

Plant the bare-rooted canes about 30 cm apart in 
winter in rows about 150 cm apart, preferably north to 
south to maximise sunlight so the berries are less inclined 
to rot. You’ll need about 50 plants for a good crop; but if 
you plant ten you’ll have 50 in about three years. 

There are dozens of varieties of raspberry and more 
coming onto the market. I’d try as many as you can to see 
which does best in your area — they all differ quite a lot in 
their habits and tolerances. 

Skeena is one of the earliest to mature; Fairview one 
of the best late autumn bearers; grow at least three varieties 
for a long cropping period. Different varieties have differ- 
ent flavours and there is no consensus at all on which is best 
— it’s an entirely subjective decision, firmer or softer, 
sweeter or more acidic. Also look for white and yellow 
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raspberries, just because they’re fun. 

Raspberry patches become gradually less vigorous 
after a few years, although I know of a couple of well- 
mulched ones (one is fed with deceased rabbits dug be- 
tween the rows) that are at last 40 years old and thriving. If 
your canes do decline dig them out and plant new imports 
in clean ground. 

Spray canes with Bordeaux in winter to kill disease 
spores; net against birds (make sure the nets reach the 
ground and trail a few cm across it too); water thoroughly 
in spring to deter thrips; but a very thick lucerne hay mulch 
each winter will help keep plants pest and disease free (if 
you don’t believe me, try one patch with and one without!). 


Harvest 

Berries ripen from November to early winter, de- 
pending on variety. Pick EVERY day otherwise they’ll 
attract harlequin beetles (dry berries are beetle-sucked ber- 
ries) and harbour disease; also birds will get used to picking 
them before you do. 


Eating 

Raspberries are perhaps the most stunning berry in 
the world — but beware — warmer climate berries do NOT 
have the same intense flavour as cold climate ones. Rasp- 
berry cordial is stunningly good and a great bright colour 
for kids. 


Raspberry cordial 
Ingredients 

6 cups of sugar 

2 cups of water 

2 cups raspberries (yes, frozen are actually okay for 

this) 

1 cup lemon or lime juice 

2 teaspoons tartaric acid. 
Boil the water and sugar for five minutes; take off the heat; 
pour in the fruit and juice. Simmer five minutes. Strain. 
Add tartaric acid. Stir well and bottle at once. Keep in the 
fridge. Throw out if it fizzes or grows mould. 
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Fabric softener 
Dear Jackie, 


Do you happen to have a homemade recipe for fabric 
softener? I am a stay at home mum who is washing cloth 
nappies and I don’t want to use commercial fabric soften- 


ers which contain ammonia. Any 
suggestions? 
Many thanks, Teresa. 


Hi Teresa, 

I’m so glad you’re using nap- 
pies! I listened to a group of young 
mums last week talking about the 
cost of disposables (which are actu- 
ally INdisposables) and how they 
were spending $40-$50 a week on 
them, and thought how crazy. I 
really miss seeing kids’ chubby 
legs in real nappies! Anyway, try 
washing your nappies with: 

2 cups hot water 

2 cups grated pure soap or 

Lux soap flakes 

1 cup methylated spirits 

2 tbsps eucalyptus oil. 
Combine in a glass jar; shake well. 
Store in a wide necked jar OUT OF 
THE REACH OF KIDS! AND 
STATE ON THE LABEL: DO 
NOT EAT OR DRINK. This stuff 
sets to a clear jelly. Use 2 tbsps per 
10 litres, which is about a bucket of 
water. You can use either as a 
washing liquid or add to the final 
rinse. l 
If nappies are stained, soak in 
warm water and borax (follow di- 


rections on the packet) overnight; but borax is NOT envi- 
ronmentally safe in large amounts. Sunlight is best to fade 


Fluorescent pickled onions! 


Hi Jackie, 


Two year old, Woody Gray, in 


cloth nappy. “I really miss seeing 


kids’ chubby legs in real 
nappies!” says Jackie. 


My homemade pickled onions have developed fluo- 
rescent yellow spots. My sister said hers did the same 
(different recipe and climate). My nephew has eaten a few 


and he is still with us, but l’ m not convinced 
that anything that looks that bad can be 
harmless. Any suggestions would be ap- 
preciated. I’m sure the ones my grand- 
mother made did not glow in the dark. 
Patti Vallance, Warrnambool. 


Hi Patti, 

I’m glad your nephew is still breath- 
ing. Without seeing the yellow splotches I 
can’t say exactly what they are but I suspect 
a mould or fungi — and some of these do 
literally glow in the dark. We have some 
growing along our creek — not associated 
with pickled onions in any form — and 
very weird they look on dark summer 
nights. 

Pickled onions aren’t thoroughly 
cooked — if they were they’d be soggy, 
without that slight delicious onion crisp- 
ness. This means they rely on the sugar and 
acid content and no contact with air to pre- 
serve them — and this may not be enough. 

If ANYTHING grows in your pre- 
serves you either have a miraculous appari- 
tion or signs of decay, and the second is a 
damn sight more likely. So don’t eat them. 
Many moulds and fungi are edible; others 
useful — like penicillin; many others have 
interesting side effects, like death, blind- 
ness, convulsions, asthma attacks and the 
like, and while it may advance the cause of 


human knowledge to know exactly WHAT your yellow 
splodges do to nephews in large doses, it’s probably kinder 


stains — just leave them out for a whole day and night and 
another half day. 


to the nephews not to find out. 
All the best, Jackie. 
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DOUBLE THE GLAZE 
— NOT THE PRICE 


Ultra 
Affordable 
Self- 
Sufficiency 


Find a supply of free, double-glazed 
windows on the side of the road? 
Sounds too good to be true. It was, but 
Andrew did find the next best thing. 


by Andrew McKinnon 
Mount Evelyn, Victoria. 


HETHER building from scratch or alter- 
ing an existing dwelling, we all like to 
consider the possibility of wide expanses 


of glass in our living areas, to maximise our views or 
feeling of space. There is a great list of pros and cons 
relating to the installation of large windows in the 
home. However most of them boil down to aspects of 
energy efficiency and, of course, the price. A single- 
glazed window is a brilliant example of a heat ex- 
changer, adding heat to your house in summer and 
pumping precious warmth outside in winter. Curtains 
and pelmets will overcome part of this problem but the 
best way to ensure that your windows don’t add to 
your energy bills is to double glaze. 

These were my thoughts as I pondered the best 
way to take advantage of the wonderful northern view 
across the valley from my new front room. With a 
budget the size of a small lentil, the idea of double 
glazing was sheer folly. Until one day... 

When you buy a cold drink from the local bottle 
shop or milk bar you open the fridge door after first 
making your selection. This door consists of an 
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Andrew placed the windows horizontally after first using 
self-tapping screws to cover the yucky aluminium frames 
with cheap (plantation) pine. 


aluminium frame with two sheets of glass insulating the fridge 
from the outside air. At this point the door is just that, a door, 
but when dozens of these doors are to be found unwanted and 
destined to become landfill they become, with just a little work, 
marvellous weatherproof double-glazed windows. 

Where do you find these potential windows? I found 
mine at a factory making new cool rooms. The doors came 
from old cool rooms which were dismantled before the new 
ones were installed. Dozens of insulated panels of varying sizes 
were also being thrown out. The owners were more than happy 
to have me lighten the load of their skip: it lessens their dump- 
ing costs. 

This process is now a regular occurrence for me, and from 
the limited inquiries I’ve made, this happens at a number of 
businesses around Melbourne, and probably other cities too. 
The size of these doors varies somewhat but they’re around 
1500 to 1700 mm in length, around 700 mm wide and 50 mm 
deep. They have an aluminium frame with a double layer of 
glass held in with rubber beading, and come complete with 


lOmm. ply cut into strips 
(width dependent on wall frame ) 


spring-loaded, concealed hinges and a magnetic sealing 
strip. It is a fairly simple procedure to turn a bar fridge door 
into a window, and is limited only by your imagination. 


My home 

In my case I needed to fit two windows into a 100 
mm stud frame wall and so I needed to build a frame of the 
right dimensions around the windows. I did this fairly 
easily by cutting and screwing 100 mm wide strips of 16 
mm plywood directly to the metal frame with self-tapping 
screws. Make sure that the screws you use are just long 
enough to properly tap into the frame without damaging the 
glass. 

Then to hide the metal itself I cut some 40 x 50 mm 
pine and screwed this to the ply, with a bead of sealant to 
ensure that moisture could not enter the space between the 
metal and the wood. You now have a complete self- 


-ANAVRIN 
" 


Separate pieces- 40 x 50 mm 
„to go agamst aluminium 
(both sides) 


contained double-glazed window unit ready to be framed 
and installed in the usual fashion. 

I positioned my windows horizontally, but they 
could just as easily be placed in the vertical. Who knows, 
maybe the integral hinges could be used to turn them into 
large casement windows? A friend of mine suggested I 
leave the beer price tags on the outside of them so that their 
origin was obvious (not sure ’bout that one). 

Aside from the potential cost saving, the idea of, in 
some way, reducing such a wasteful process is very appeal- 
ing. It’s a very rewarding and practical way of recycling 
that will boost the energy efficiency of your home. We all 
ought keep our eyes out for such opportunities. 


¢ Andrew McKinnon specialises in ultra affordable self- 
sufficiency concepts and can be contacted on 0413 624 
995 if anyone would like more ideas. 
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Ask the 


Wildlife Doctor 


by Dr Barry Traill 


Chiltern, Victoria. 


Has a cockatoo left you heart broken? Need to 
know how to keep your land wildlife friendly? 
Want to know how you can get your local wildlife to 


love you? Living harmoniously with Nature means learning how to 
encourage wildlife and their habitat. Earth Garden encourages any reader to contact 
our very own specialist, Dr Barry Traill. Write to Earth Garden, PO Box 2, Trentham, 
Victoria, 3458, fax (03) 5424 1743 or e-mail <info@earthgarden.com.au>. 


Finding sex-crazed tuans 
Dear Barry, 

What's our chance of seeing a brush-tailed 
phascogale? Our little block of red box woodland is part of 
a 500 acre, fairly intact, box country, south of Castlemaine, 
Victoria. The bush is in good condition but fence posts and 
firewood have been cut out for decades. Hence we have 
few large old trees. Should we put up nest-boxes? Is stag- 
watching at dusk an okay way to spot one? 

Regards, 
Trevor, Clydesdale. 


Dear Trevor, 

Ah, my favourite animal of all. For those readers 
who don’t know them, brush-tailed phascogales are very 
cute, smallish, hyperactive, marsupial carnivores. They are 
also called by the much more attractive name of tuan which 
is probably a DjaDja Wurung name for them from central 
Victoria (I hate the name phascogale, it’s an ugly construc- 
tion from Greek or Latin which means ‘pouched weasel’ 
dreamed up by a zoologist of no poetry). They live in drier, 
open eucalypt forests and woodlands and feed on insects 
and small beasts mostly taken from trees. When I was 
doing research on gliding possums at Chiltern I was lucky 
to research tuans on the side too. We put radio collars on 
them and followed them to discover basic information 
about what they ate and where they lived. It was very 
exciting to find out what they did. 

Tuans are now very rare and threatened in southern 
Australia but you will very likely have tuans at Clydesdale, 
though they are tricky buggers to find. One of the reasons 
for their rarity is their seriously unusual approach to their 
sex-life, I'll explain this in detail because it’s so wacky and 
relates to their conservation. 

By next spring all the wild male tuans in the world 
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will be dead. Only pregnant females will remain. This is 
because tuans have a unique world record: the males are the 
largest mammal in the world to have only one breeding 
season. During their last couple of months male tuans 
produce in their bodies a massive rush of male sex hor- 
mones. This makes them into pumped-up sexual athletes 
who rush around mating like crazy. However, as happens 
with naughty human athletes who inject steroids, there is a 
down side. The massive dose of hormones destroys the 
animal’s immune system and causes side effects such as 
major internal ulcers. The male tuans rapidly weaken and 
die. 

Now all this is very fascinating in itself, but of more 
immediate interest is the result for tuan conservation. The 
death of all males every year means of course that each year 
a population must successfully produce some males to be 
the fatally flawed studs for the next season. 

Other mammals (like us, or cows, or possums) don’t 
have to successfully produce males every year — there will 
usually be older males around to produce the goods in the 
next year. But for tuans if a drought, or predators, take off 
all the young males from a population before they mate, 
then that population is immediately doomed to extinction. 
In a Victoria of 1750, 1850, or even 1950 this wasn’t a big 
problem. If a population died out then animals would 
move in from adjacent areas as the bushland was more or 
less continuous (1750 & 1850) or still had many corridors 
linking bush blocks (1950). 

But for tuans in the 21st century this is likely to be a 
big problem because so much bush has been cleared, Natu- 
ral processes of drought and native predators, combined 
now with degradation of habitat and introduced cats and 
foxes, can knock out populations of tuans. Fragmentation 
of habitat may then prevent re-colonisation. 

This is a good example of the many species which 


Brush - tailed Phascogale or Tyan 


Kathie Hollis 2/2002.. 


Brush tailed phascogale or tuan. 


evolved certain traits, like specialised foods, or weird mat- 
ing habits, which worked just fine in the environment 
which preceded European settlement, but which creates 
problems for them now. 

The other problem for tuans is that they have very 
low densities. In forests with poorer soils and smaller trees 
(probably like Clydesdale) tuans have very big home 
ranges — for females up to around 40 hectares (about 600 
metres by 600 metres). This is a huge area to support one 
kitten-sized animal and her babies. The males use even 
more country. These low densities also increase their 
chances of extinction because the populations are so small. 

In short, for part of the year there are no males 
because they’ve karked it from sex hormones. And the 
densities are so low anyway in most places that finding one 
by walking randomly around in a forest is as easy as 
finding a rat in a very big hay paddock. 

So you can go out spotlighting at night, or sit at 
obvious hollows at dusk and might be lucky and see one. 
But, the odds are poor unless you are very persistent 
(though this is a great way to see other nocturnal critters). 
However, tuans do have one trait that helps you find them: 
they’re usually hard up for a hollow. During the day they 
roost in tree hollows, now hard to find in a lot of the box 
and ironbark country because of the logging of big trees 
and dead trees. If you put up nest-boxes and tuans are 
around they’ll usually find them, and then you can find 
them, or their distinctive bark and feather nests. 

As discussed in EG 117 nest box dimensions and 
other information is available from the excellent Land for 
Wildlife note on nest boxes (contact the nearest office of 
the Department of Natural Resources for one). I’ll also 


send you a short paper I wrote with some others about 
using nest-boxes to survey for tuans. It includes informa- 
tion on how to identify their nests and those of other likely 
nesters. 

I hope you find them. 


Barry. 


Squatting birds 
Dear Doctor, 

Perhaps you can help. I operate a boat hire business 
on the far north coast of New South Wales. These boats are 
moored when not in use. Can you suggest any way I can 
deter birds from roosting on these boats? There are resi- 
dents nearby. Noise and lights are not an option. 

Yours hopefully. 
Peter, north coast NSW. 


Dear Peter, 

A tricky problem. Probably your best bet is to try a 
bird of prey plastic kite which is often used to scare off 
birds from fruit trees. I had a talk to Trevor from Tisara Pty 
Ltd who makes these and he said they have also worked for 
gulls, cormorants and oyster catchers, which I assume in- 
clude the birds squatting on your boats. You can email him 
at <tisara.aust@ hunterlink.net.au>, or call him on (02) 
4934 8330; web address <www.hawkbirdscarer.com>. 

Other possibilities (not mutually exclusive) include: 
¢ Lines with short, coloured, plastic streamers set high 
along each side. The coloured streamers flapping in any 
wind may irritate and alarm them to move to quieter squats. 
e Scarecrows (vary them and move them around a bit every 
day). 
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+ Strips of netting hung along the sides which prevent them 
settling. 

e Putting in place an alternative, quieter more protected 
roosting spot that the birds might prefer. 

e If it’s night roosting that’s the problem, then maybe one 
nightly disturbance with a torch for several days to flush 
them off to quieter abodes. 

e A nautical fox terrier trained or chained to live on the 
boats and to try to eat birds that land. This would definitely 
work but probably wouldn’t be great fun for the dog. 

I hope some of these ideas might help but if any EG 
readers have any different and proven solutions to Peter’s 
problem please let me know and I’ll pass them on. 
Cheers, Barry. 


Rats! 
Dear Dr Traill, 

I read with interest your reply to Judith of Dubbo in 
the spring 2000 ‘Earth Garden’. We live on ten acres of 
bushland and have antechinus problems. They are actually 
a bit bigger than rats! We have had to lower all our house 
vines and put long sheets of tin along our pergola to stop 


HOME F OOD DEHYDRATOR 


FOR FREE BROCHURE CONTACT: 
Nara Products , PO Box 733, Mawson, ACT 2607 
Phone/Fax: (02) 6286 8811 


Vic Bendigo Health Foods (03) 5443 1910 
Holland Forge P/L (03) 9764 1632 
wa WA ee Equipment, Baldivis (08) 9524 1251 
W. Health Life, Wagga Wagga 
" Products, Nimbin. 
Go Vita Health Foods, Ulladulla 
Alternative Growth Systems, Millfield 
Snae ron S eksa Park 
E Pact ack spe 


Nagas Hea Fs 
ai Sten of eal. erik 


S.A. Basically Healthy, Strathalbyn F 8536 3072 


4031 1581 
Wholesale and dealer enquiries welcome - 0408 633165 
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them getting into the roof. They eat our wild bird and 
chicken feed. These creatures are part of our native fauna 
of which we are very protective, but the numbers are head- 
ing towards plague proportions. 

What do you suggest we do? 
Yours in friendship, Victoria, Moorooduc, Victoria. 


Dear Victoria, 

From your description I think you actually have a 
plague of cute, attractive . . . rats. Probably the introduced 
black rats. Antechinus (little carnivorous marsupials) are 
territorial beasts so houses don’t usually have more than 
one family. But rats just keep breeding up if the tucker is 
good. Also antechinus are much smaller than adult rats, 
never ever bigger, look a bit like brownish mice, and don’t 
eat bird seed (though they might take chook pellets at a 
pinch). The size particularly just doesn’t sound right. 
Antechinus are mouse sized, not bigger than rats. As I said 
to Judith of Dubbo, the rats can look cute, wholesome and 
happily indigenous. Can you catch one alive to have a 
closer squiz at it in a plastic bag? A useful field guide on 
mammals has just come out called A‘ Field Guide To 
Australian Mammals, by Peter Menkhorst. Please let me 
know if you can get a definite identification, I’d be inter- 
ested to know for sure. 

Cheers, Barry. 


C> Your Health 
C> Your Home 
T> BIO Paints 


Indoor pollution is a growing 
concern. A main contributor is con- 
ventional paint products. 


But here is the good news for You. 
Bio's natural and non toxic paints 
will create a healthier home. 


Do You want to use these environmental responsible 
products? They are easy to use, of high quality and 


have no bad smell. 


Phone us on our Freecall Number 


1800 809 448 


and we'll send you FREE Toxic Information and a 
coloured Brochure, which tells you the different ap- 
plications for each product and surfaces. This is in- 
valuable for anyone looking at painting. 


Bio Products Australia Pty. Ltd. í 
25 Aldgate Tce., Bridgewater S.A. 5155 \ 
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Uncommon 
Fruits & Vegies 


Founding editor of Earth Garden, Keith Smith, 
continues his regular column about the history — and 
how to grow — fascinating fruit and vegetables you 
won’t find at your supermarket. 


found “very fit for the purpose of erecting temporary huts, 


Please don’t eat the cabbages 
(... make a palm leaf hat instead!) 


F f Ņ HE cabbage palm (Livistona australis) pro- 
vides shade, timber for building slab huts, 
raw material for walking sticks or fence 

posts and leaves for weaving baskets and the fa- 

mous cabbage tree hats which were so popular in 
the nineteenth century. Cabbage tree hats were 
worn by early explorers and later immigrants who 
flocked to Australia during the Gold Rushes. In the 
1850s, the ‘cabbage-tree mob’, gangs of Australian- 
born youths in the cities, adopted the durable, wide- 
brimmed, cabbage-tree hat as a proud symbol of their 

‘colonial’ status and terrorised newchums who sported 

English-style beaver fur hats with turned up brims. 

These tall, stately palm trees are found in small 
stands in sheltered bays along the coast, beside creeks 
and in swamps, gullies, gorges and moist places all 
around the continent. They have slender ridged trunks 
reaching up to 25 metres in height. The large, deeply- 
divided bright green leaves form fan-shaped clusters on 
spiny stems and droop at the points. 

The ‘cabbage’ or heart of the palm, which gives 
the tree its name, is an edible bud at the top of the tree, 
which can be harvested by peeling off the older leaves 
protecting it. 

But, please don’t eat the cabbage, because you 
will kill the whole tree if you do. 

Cabbage palms, called tarrangarra by the in- 
digenous Eora clans, once dominated the Pacific 
coast and harbour of the Sydney area. Soon 
after the first landing at Sydney Cove 
(Warrane) in January 1778, boats from the 
First Fleet ships were regularly sent to the 


north parts of Port Jackson in quest of the 4 cabbage palm, sketched 
tall, straight trunks, free of branches, which near Wollongong in 1836. forest.” 


were used to build the first slab huts for James Backhouse, A Narrative 
of a Voyage to the Australian were bleached by immersing them in boil- 


convicts and marines. 


the posts and plates of which being made of the pine of this 


country (Casuarina) and the sides and ends 
filled with lengths of the cabbage-tree,” 
wrote Judge Advocate David Collins. The 
huts, roofed with eucalyptus bark or 
thatched with grass tree (Xanthorrhea spe- 
cies) leaves and plastered over with clay, 
made “a very good hovel,” Collins judged. 
The cameragal of the north shore 
around Manly (first called Cabbage Tree 
Beach), resented these constant intrusions 
into their territory and soon began to retaliate 
by throwing stones and spears at the ship’s 
boats. 

Indigenous Australians enjoyed palm cab- 
bages either raw or roasted, but the early European 
explorers who followed their example did not al- 
ways fare well. “Several of my companions suf- 
fered by eating too much of the Cabbage-palm,” 
wrote Ludwig Leichhardt during his overland ex- 
pedition to Port Essington in 1844. 

Writing in 1834, Sarah Mathew, wife a sur- 
veyor in the Gosford area, said the young white 
palm fronds, “in taste and substance resemble 
chestnuts; cut in pieces and boiled it is like the 
artichoke but more delicious”. While enthusiastic 
about the taste, Mrs Felton regretted the loss of 
cabbage palms used for hat-making. “Many of 
these stupendous and beautiful trees are cut down 
for the purpose of reaching the young leaves 
scarcely open; which when bleached, dried, split 

and plaited, are made into hats by the convicts,” 


=. she wrote. “They are very light and pleasant 


for the summer, but I could not help grieving 
for these fallen beauties; it seems like sacri- 
lege to destroy these magnificent sons of the 


The young, unexpanded leaf fronds 


Cut into lengths, the soft timber was Colonies, London, 1843. ing water and were then dried in the sun. 
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An exploring party. Lithograph in James Atkinson, An Account of the State of Agriculture in New South Wales, 
London, 1826. The explorers, led by Aboriginal guides, wear cabbage tree hats and duck trousers. 


“The fibre thus obtained is much valued for the manufac- 
ture of hats,” wrote botanist J H Maiden in The Useful 
Native Plants of Australia (Sydney 
1889). 

There are about 30 species of fan 
palms in Australia and southeast Asia. 

Fan palm (Livistona benthamii) is 
a tropical species to the cabbage tree 
palm, but does not grow as tall. Its tip 
cabbage is relished by Aborigines in the 
Top End, who also use the large fan- 
shaped leaves to build shelters. 

Walking-stick palm (Linospadix 
monostachyus) is a dwarf palm with a 
slender trunk, growing two to three me- 
tres tall. It has an edible cabbage which, 
wrote the young Joseph Banks aboard 
HMS Endeavour in 1770, is “not so 
sweet as the other sort, yet the quality 
makes ample amends”. Trees bear 
strings of bright red, edible berries which 
saved the lives of two men stranded for 
11 days after their plane crashed in the 
McPherson Ranges in Queensland. 

The true cabbage tree palm 
(Livistona australis) is sometimes con- 
fused with the Bangalow palm (Arch-ontophoenix 
cunninghamiana), a rainforest native also called the 
Seaforthia or Piccabeen palm, but is not related to it. 

Swamp cabbage (Palmetto sabal), not an Australian 
plant, is known as the cabbage palm of the Florida 
Everglades (USA), where its hearting cabbage is often 


A cabbage palm in the Sydney 
Botanical Gardens, 2001. 


eaten with smoked pork. 


Growing 

Cabbage palms and fan palms are 
best propagated from fresh seed and do 
best in moist, shady places in temperate- 
to-warm climates. Small creamy flowers 
form singly or in clusters and are followed 
by hard oval, berry-like fruits (drupes) 
which change from green to orange or 
purple-black when ripe, when seeds 
should be collected. Seeds are slow to 
germinate and seedlings grow very 
slowly. They can be raised as indoor or 
outdoor pot plants for many years before 
they start to mature. 

Repot cabbage tree plants as they out- 
grow their containers, preferably in spring 
or early summer. Handle the roots with 
care. Add some well-rotted compost or 
horse manure to the potting mix, which 
should be well packed around the old root 
ball. Palms are hardy and frost-tolerant, 
but need plenty of sunshine and abundant 
water for good growth. The cabbage tree 
palm is the most southerly occurring palm in the world and 
grows successfully in Europe and the United States. 


¢ Keith Smith is author of ‘Grow Your Own Bush Foods’, 
published by New Holland and available from The Good 
Life Book Club; Phone (03) 5424 1814. 
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HOW TO BUILD 


A Low Stone Garden Wall 


Building a low stone garden wall is easier than you think. If you have some rocks lying 
around the property, Allan’s simple instructions can help you transform your garden. 


by Allan Staines 


Caloundra, Queensland. 


ATURAL stone used in home landscaping will 
Ne a distinct character of its own and building 

rock walls are a lot of fun to do. This is a relatively 
simple task if it does not need to be a retaining wall. 
Random stone is usually bought from a quarry. Calculate 
the amount of stone required. Take the average diameter of 
the stones and whether you want two or three high, etc, 
then multiply those by the length of the wall. 


Material and tools required 

You will need: random rock; footing: concrete blend 
and cement; mortar mix: sand, cement, and lime; spade and 
shovel; bolster and club hammer; stakes and string line; 
and pointing or gauging trowel. 


Constructing the wall 

Mark each end and the face 
alignment of the wall by hammering 
two stakes into the ground. Run a 
string line at ground level between the 
stakes. This will give a guide line 
from which to dig a trench for the foot- 
ing or foundation. 

Excavate the trench to a width 
200 mm wider than the bottom of the ` 
base stones and approximately 200 
mm deep (see diagram at right) or 
down to firm subsoil. Follow the 
ground contour if it only has a slight 
slope. One side of the footing could be 
boxed to form a lawn mower cutting 
edge, if it’s necessary for the footing to 
be below ground for grass cover. 


Footing concrete mixture 

Your mixture should be: four parts gravel, two parts 
river sand and one part cement. Add sufficient water to 
make the mix pliable enough to bed the first course of 
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Excavate the trench to a width 
200 mm wider than the bottom 
of the base stones and 
approximately 200 mm deep. 


stones. If the wall is very long, pour the footing in short 
sections to avoid drying out. Raise the string line so that it 
will align across the face of the bottom stones (see next 
page) and bed them into the footing to a depth of 50 to 75 
mm. The second course stones are selected to fit the spaces 
provided by the first course to give the best appearance. 
Some second course stones may even commence at the 
footing and extend through one or two courses in a stag- 
gered fashion to help hold the adjacent ones together. 


The jointing mortar 

Mix the mortar in a wheelbarrow or a clean flat 
surface such as a concrete floor or a sheet of plywood or 
similar. 

One part cement, one part hydrated lime and five 
parts sand will give a good mix. The hydrated lime will 
ensure pliability so that the mortar will form into and 
adhere to the adjoining rocks. Add water till the mortar has 
a butter-like consistency but is firm 
enough to hold its shape. Bed some 
lengths of PVC pipe (30 to 50 mm 
diameter and the width of the wall) 
into the base to provide weep holes 
that will allow any water build up be- 
hind the wall to escape through the 
wall. Place these at two to three metre 
spacings (if necessary). 

The next course of stones can 
then be laid. Using a trowel or gloved 
hand, place a scoopful of mortar on 
the base stones and bed the stone into 
position. Make sure that the mortar is 
in contact with all adjoining surfaces 
for maximum strength. Finish it off 
by smoothing the joint with a pointed 
trowel. 

Sponge the joints to help them 
blend with the rocks. 


Note 
If the mortar mix stiffens during the course of laying, 
add a little water to restore its consistency. During laying, 


Raise the string line so that it 
will align across the face of the 
bottom stones. 


keep the laid stone clean using a set sponge. Con- 
tinue this procedure until you reach the height you 
want. When placing the top course of stones into 
position, use sufficient mortar to enable a ‘levelling 
off’ between rocks. Use a trowel to smooth over. 
The sponge will be handy for smoothing joints. 


Gordon Stark is a Melbourne bloke who carried through 
with a brilliant idea: he’s perfected a tipping trailer that’s 
user-friendly for any Earth Gardener. Giggle at the amazed 
looks of fellow tip rats as you leave the tip face in record 
time — to free up hunting time for tip bargains! If you 
collect your own firewood, you'll be delighted by the 
speedy return trips, and'the mesh cage which Gordon sells 
as an optional extra, transforms the tipping trailer into a unit 
with over 2.5 metres of cubic capacity. Users swear by the 
unit. The tipping mechanism relies on a cable and winch, 
and the tailgate’s removeable. It also comes with check 
chains for spreading gravel or manure, plus it has large tail 
lights, tie rails and mud flaps. The trailer is 6 X 4 ft and is 
16 inches deep (90 X 60 X 40 cm). Call Gordon for more 
details on (03) 9792 9393, fax (03) 9794 6055, or mobile 
0428 329 706. You can write to Gordon for a brochure 
about the EZMT trailer, manufactured by Starky Construc- 
tions, at 9 Allison Avenue, Eumemmering, Victoria, 3177. 
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FIRE-~ TESTING 
STRAWBALE WALLS 


Bohdan Dorniak is a South Australian architect with lots of experience with strawbale 
building. In this article Bohdan discusses the construction of strawbale buildings in 
bushfire-prone areas. 


Bohdan Dorniak 


Prospect, South Australia. 


ENDERED strawbale walls are currently deemed 
R ‘non-complying’ against the Building Code of 

Australia but I have recently obtained a part grant 
to perform fire testing on such walls. 


‘AS3959 — Construction of buildings i in 
bushfire prone areas’ 

The new Australian Standard AS3959-1999 ‘Con- 
struction of buildings in bushfire prone areas’, was intro- 
duced in December 1999 and there have been two 
amendments since, in December 2000 and June 2001. 

This code has had a major impact on our practice and 
all architectural practices, particularly in designing build- 
ings to be constructed of rendered strawbale in areas desig- 
nated as ‘Bushfire Prone’. Every new residential 
development designed in bushfire prone areas now requires 
an individual site assessment to determine the category of 
risk of bushfire attack: low, medium, high or extreme. 

For the ‘low’ category there is no protection required 
for the building. However, for medium, high and extreme, 
protection is required in accordance with the Code 
(AS3959). The onus is on the applicant: either architect or 
client, to assess the category of bushfire attack, and the role 
of the local council or private certifier’s responsibility is to 
check the appropriateness of the assessment provided. 

The ‘Site Bushfire Attack’ assessment is covered in 
Section 2 of the Code and is based on the following three 
criteria: 

1. The type of predominant vegetation in each direction of 
the proposed site is to be assessed against five classes of 
vegetation ranging from ‘Tall closed forest’ through to 
‘Sparse open herb field’. 

2. The distance between the proposed site and the pre- 
dominant vegetation, considered within distances of 0 to 15 
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metres, 15 to 40 metres, 40 to 100 metres and greater than 
100 metres. 

3, The slope of the land between the proposed site and the 
vegetation, where the slope is determined less than 10 
degrees or greater than 10 degrees. 


Construction techniques 

The Building Construction Techniques required are 
covered under Section 3 of the Code. There are three levels 
of construction: LEVEL 1 for medium, LEVEL 2 for high, 
and LEVEL 3 for extreme risk of bushfire attack. ‘Ele- 
ments of Construction’ also covered in Section 3 include 
flooring systems, posts etc, external walls, windows, roofs, 
verandahs, decks and service pipes. 


Vegetation closer than 15 metres 

While recognising the importance of building stand- 
ards and wanting to comply with this new building stand- 
ard, we have found that the stumbling block for assessing 
our projects using rendered strawbale walls is that gener- 
ally vegetation is closer than 15 metres from the proposed 
house. This leads to an assessment against the Bushfire 
Attack category as extreme, high or medium. 

The key issue is that rendered strawbale walls are not 
covered in Section 3 ‘Building Construction’ as a recog- 
nised external wall material. It appears that neither the 
local council, fire authority nor the Standards Association 
are willing to accept a highly-regarded US fire test per- 
formed in New Mexico. The ‘SHB AGRA Inc Small Scale 
ASTM E-119 Fire Test’ was performed in New Mexico in 
1993, and ‘stuccoed strawbales’ resisted flame penetration 
for over two hours. 

It also appears that for rendered strawbale walls to 
become accepted as an external wall material in bushfire 
prone areas, the material will need to be tested under the 
procedures of AS 1530-1997 Part 4 — ‘Fire resistance tests 
of elements of building construction’. The main testing 


body in Australia for this testing is the Building Construc- 
tion and Engineering Division of the CSIRO. 


CSIRO quote 


I have approached the CSIRO for a quotation to test 
three types of strawbale rendered surfaces: cement render, 
cement/lime render and earthen render. The quote for these 
are $16,500. 

In October 2001 I applied for an energy research 
grant, citing rendered strawbale walls as having strong 
environmental benefits. A research grant of approximately 
half the required CSIRO quotation was offered to us in 
December 2001 by Energy SA. The conditions of the grant 
require the project to be completed by June 30, 2002. Our 
strawbale community here in South Australia is very ex- 
cited by this demonstration and support shown by a State 
department and I am now looking for further funds to 
complement the grant received. 


The future 

We are strong proponents of strawbale construction 
and have lobbied both the Australian Building Codes 
Board and the Australian Standards Association to take on 
board strawbale construction as a construction material in 
the Australian (and New Zealand) environment. There is 
significant interest on the part of both these groups in 
looking into strawbale, and a committee will be established 
by the Australian Standards Association this year. 

We believe that this will dispel the ‘Three little pigs’ 
myth and stigma currently attributed by some to strawbale 
as a construction material. 


¢ If you wish to contribute to the fund to test strawbale 
walls, or if you know of an organisation that may wish to 
contribute the required funds, please contact Bohdan at: 
47 Prospect Road, Prospect, SA, 5082. Phone (08) 8344 
8170, fax: (08) 8344 6480, email: <bdco@merlin.net.au>. 


WINDMILLS 
AFFORDABLE WINDPOWER 
* Simply installed 
* Able to pump to 80m (250') head 


* No expensive rebuilds - approx $40 parts 

e Low maintenance 

e Capable of pumping up to 18 l/min (4 gal/min) 
* Auto turn-off in high winds 

+ Aesthetically pleasing 

+ 3m (10°) or 4.5m (15°) towers available 


Oasis Windmills 

30 Baldock St Dookie VIC 
Ph (03) 5828 6452 
mob 0418 340 717 


South Australian architect, Bohdan Dorniak, relaxes 
in front of a strawbale cottage at Currency Creek in 
South Australia. Bohdan has been granted part of the 
funds required for the CSIRO to fire-test rendered 
strawbale walls so they can be approved in the 
Building Code of Australia. 


SLOW COMBUSTION STOVES 


NEW & FULLY RECONDITIONED 
Aga *Rayburn *Everhot * Wellstood 


Spare parts available for 
most stoves and heaters 


-Aga wood conversion kits» 
“Banquet” 


Proudly made 
in Australia 


SCANDIA 
STOVES & BBQs 
PTY. LTD. 


Lot 1 Melbourne Crescent, Seymour, 3660. Ph: (03) 5792 2388 
Email: scandiastoves @ bigpond.com 


Trade-ins welcome. Freight to and from 
anywhere in Australia. Contact: 
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From Spa de t Blade — 


Earth Garden’s own super-celebrity (he’s above all that) chef 


Gary Thomas’ Garden Recipes 


makes the big garden move but still finds time to daydream 
aloud with delicious Italian harvest recipes. 


garden. It is to be a vegetable garden, specifically 

designed for maximum yield and convenience in a 
commercial operation. It is one wing of a Brave New 
Venture (tiny steps, one at a time). 

We moved house last year in pursuit of this dream/ 
experiment/foolhardiness so the many hours of intensive 
vegetable bed development I had put in to Stanley St were 
lost. I'd just got that garden to the point where our food 
nearly grew itself; the choice was always wide and interest- 
ing and the weeds jumped out of the ground, wriggling off 
the extra soil before they lay upside down on some con- 
crete! 

Though, it must be said, when I had occasion to 
revisit the old Ponderosa recently, the overgrown and weed 
infested surface gave no indication of the organic wealth 
beneath. A classic example of the basic law of entropy, I 
suppose, and a humbling reminder of the gardener’s place 
amongst the natural order. 

Anyway, I laid out the new, 
quite formal design and layered 
no-dig beds of paper, straw, soil, 
rotted manure and compost 
above it. I let it settle for a couple 
of weeks then began planting my 
saved seeds from last year. 

And they quickly sprouted. 
And as quickly as they sprouted 
the slugs arrived by the thousand 
to clean them up. Tiny, tiny slugs 
so small I needed tweezers to 
pick them off the young shoots. I 
bought a mag-lite for my night 
time foraging, used garlic sprays, 
beer traps, guards made of plastic 
tubing, rings of fine eggshell and 
even lavender flowers to throw 
off the scent. 

But the glop of slugs kept 
moving closer. I planted my bush 
beans, so reliable and strong, and wondered why they 
didn’t come up. A close inspection one moonlit night 
showed a succession of the slimy pests, spaced neatly one 
hand’s width apart, furiously munching the new bean 


[« SPENT the last few months dreaming up a new 
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Bloody slugs... 
there must be 
some way we 
can throw them 
off the scent! 


shoots as they tried to break soil and reach for the moon. 

You see, we are surrounded by a Botanic Garden, 
which is a particularly fecund environment, controlled 
chemically for the most part, so my poison-free zone also 
acts as a grub-thing safe house. Come on in boys, the 
food’s tasty, free and there’s no premium to pay. 

Well, a fair few replantings later we have a bit of 
tucker going on. The trick in the end seems to be to 
significantly over plant, sacrificing a large share to the 
beasties but thereby giving the remaining shoots an oppor- 
tunity to grow beyond their mechanical munching. And by 
the time you read this we should have a harvest. (A tiny 
step, number three). 


Peperonata 
This is a classic Italian dish, versatile and easy to 
prepare. It is terrific eaten cold as an accompaniment to 
some bread and cheese and serves equally well as a pasta 
sauce mixed with penne. Choose capsicums 
of mixed colours, as these are very 
pleasing to the eye when tossed and 
I think served upon a white plate. 
Ive got 100 ml good olive oil 
the 2 cloves garlic, finely chopped 
answer! 1 large brown onion, finely 
chopped 
a few large capsicums 
salt and pepper 
up to half a kilo of tomatoes 
chopped parsley. 
1. Prepare the capsicums. Cut 
each pepper into four along the 
curve lines, completely remov- 
ing the core. Place each piece 
skin down. Using a very sharp 
knife, and with nearly horizontal 
movements, slice away the seeds 
and as much of the bitter mem- 
brane as you can manage. Slice 
lengthwise a few millimetres thick. 
2. Heat the oil in a good pan; add the garlic and onion and 
fry gently for a few minutes until soft but not browned. 
3. Add the peppers, some salt and pepper, stir and cook for 
a few minutes more. 


4. Chop the tomatoes. Add these and a small handful of 
parsley to the pan. Stir thoroughly, cover and simmer for 
about half an hour or until the sauce has thickened. Stir 
frequently, check seasonings, and serve. 


Two ways with marrow 
(Or the zucchini that got away) 

To prepare: cut in half lengthwise, remove soft pulp 

and seeds and dry for next year’s planting. Grate remain- 
ing flesh. 
1. Mix two cups of grated marrow with one cup finely 
sliced porcini mushroom (I use the Slippery Jack — suillus 
luteus) and fry gently in a little olive oil until combined and 
soft. Season lightly and serve on top of hot buttered toast. 
2. Press all excess moisture from one cup grated marrow 
and combine with an equal amount grated carrot, a tea- 
spoon toasted sesame seeds, salt and a quarter cup green 
onion tops. Place 1 to 2 teaspoons of this filling inside 
spring roll wrappers and deep fry until cooked. Serve with 
sweet chilli sauce. 


Zucca all’agrodolce 

This recipe from Sicily for sweet and sour pumpkin 
is from a book I have mentioned previously called The 
Encyclopaedia of Italian Cooking (Octopus Books). It is a 
mixed foods book but what I really like about it is the way 
recipes from all over Italy have been chosen for their clean 
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and simple use of a few good ingredients. The colour plate 
photography bears witness to this simplicity. 

Vegetable oil for shallow frying 

575 g yellow pumpkin, skinned, seeded and thinly 

sliced 

3 to 4 tablespoons wine vinegar 

25 g sugar 

1 tablespoon chopped mint 

2 garlic cloves, peeled and crushed 

salt and freshly ground black pepper. 
Heat the oil to a depth of five mm in a large frying pan 
(skillet). Add the pumpkin slices and fry until golden 
brown on both sides. Drain off most of the oil from the pan, 
then add the vinegar, sugar, mint, garlic and salt and pepper 
to taste. Cook for a further ten minutes, turning the pump- 
kin slices over halfway through cooking. Serve immedi- 
ately. Serves four. 


Vertical growth 

The garden space I have available here is quite small 
really so my plan includes a lot of vertical growth frames, 
many of which I have been able to scrounge from my local 
hardware store after they have finished unpacking the 
building timbers for display. (A tiny step, number seven). 

After three days of solid New Year rain my pump- 
kins will be going off so I’d better off to train them. 

Cheers, Gary Thomas. 


Keep your cool anywhere.... 


Æ Low-voltage fridges 
and freezers from 140 to 
300 litre capacity 


Frostbite 


AND FREEZERS 
12 on 24 voLTs DC 


$ on all units 
** Optional 240volt 
power supply 


Æ 12 month warranty 


Davy Industries 
RMB 1036, 
Barnawartha Nth., 3688 
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WHAT’S YOUR PROBLEM? 


BOB RICH ANSWERS QUESTIONS ABOUT OWNER BUILDING 


Contact Bob with your queries about building by e-mail: 
<bobrich@web.solutions.net.au>. Or write to Bob Rich, c/- Earth 
Garden, PO Box 2, Trentham, 3458, Victoria. Please enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. For readers who don’t want w 
their question published, please enclose $20 with your question. A 


Dispelling myths about room lights 


Here are a few of today’s myths about room lighting, 
and facts to dispel them: 


MYTH: It is cheaper to leave a fluorescent light on than to 
turn it on and off repeatedly. 


FACT: The starter of a fluoro uses as much electricity as 
leaving the light on for five minutes. When I was at 
Monash University, a group of engineering students re- 
searched room use patterns. When a person left a room ‘for 
a minute’, they were likely to stay away for over five 
minutes. So, their recommendation was: TURN OFF THE 
LIGHT WHEN YOU LEAVE A ROOM, EVEN IF IT IS 
A FLUORO. An empty room needs no light. 


MYTH: You ‘spoil your eyes’ by reading in less 
than bright light. 


FACT: All muscles benefit from exercise, 
and this includes the ocular muscles. The 
changes in the cornea with age are not af- 
fected by reading habits, but occur regardless 
of how you use your eyes. And reading in 
dimmer light is a matter of skill that can be 
developed. 


MYTH: A room should be well lit for safety 
and convenience. 


FACT: The level of background lighting for safety 
is quite low: about that of an old house that would now 

be considered gloomy and dark. We can return to the old 
pattern of supplementing daylighting with task lighting: 
have a smaller-powered light shining on your book or 
embroidery or whatever. You only need the light where 
you need it, not everywhere else. 


Another pet hate: the electric torch 

The human eye is a wonderful device: it is actually 
two visual systems in one. One is used in normal daylight, 
even in quite subdued daylight. The other kicks in when it 
is dark. 

Try a little experiment. Tonight, go into a com- 
pletely dark place: in the country somewhere with no street 
lighting, or into a room with the curtains closed. At first, 
the darkness will seem solid and impenetrable. Within half 
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a minute, you will see vague silhouettes, and soon the space 
in front of you will be different shades of grey. Night 
vision takes time to come into play. Its full capabilities 
don’t emerge for as long as half an hour, but as I said, even 
half a minute will give you enough information to allow 
you to start moving around. 

Most Australians now alive HAVE NEVER USED 
THEIR NIGHT VISION. We must have a light, instantly. 
Who can wait for a few seconds? So, the skill of using our 
night eyes is never developed (and it is a skill that needs to 
be learned). An entire sense organ, evolved over perhaps 
millions of years, is wasted. Instead, people install compli- 
cated and expensive outside lighting systems, and blind 
themselves by carrying torches at night. 

The dry cell battery is the most expensive, 
and environmentally most damaging, way to store 
electricity. Rechargeable batteries are better, 

but cost a lot more, and the cadmium presents 

a serious disposal problem. Why not rely on 
À the night navigation system you got for free, 
f“ at birth? 

Conserving the future is an attitude. In part it 
means doing everything possible to do with- 
out unnecessary ‘needs’ like torches and 

bright background lighting, reducing use, and 
developing abilities that have become atrophied in 
our culture of instant, unthinking gratification. 


Fridge Design Part Il 

Colin Mooney of South Australia responded to my 
‘fridge’ article in EG 116 with a couple of interesting 
points, saying: “Heat energy is tricky stuff! 1. To reduce 
air exchange, I think it is better to use empty containers, not 
containers full of water. It takes a lot more energy to cool 
water. I know that the thermal mass of the water would 
have a ‘flywheel effect’ but all of this energy will be lost 
when the container is removed to put some food in the 
refrigerator. The same comment applies to freezers.” 

I have to agree with this one. I’ve never thought of 
this point, and the recommendation to fill a part-empty 
fridge with containers of water or ice cubes is a standard 
one I’ve seen in many sources — but Colin is right. The 
problem is, what to do with the stored-up cold contained in 


the bottles of water? All I can come up with is that if you 
have a large chest-type freezer, a part of it could be reserved 
for plastic containers full of water. These would then have a 
yo-yo existence between fridge and freezer. Otherwise, 
Colin’s idea of using air-filled containers just has to be 
better. 

Next, Colin says: “2. Why is a freezer more efficient 
than a fridge? Not only does a freezer have to reduce the 
temperature of its contents, but also it has to change the state 
of the water content of the foods from a liquid to a solid, that 
is, remove the latent heat of fusion.” 

Freezers have considerably more insulation than 
fridges. They are designed to operate with a larger tempera- 
ture difference between inside and outside. Many modern 
freezers are unfortunately upright, with hinged doors, just 
like fridges. Some have internal drawers, so that opening the 
door only allows a limited amount of air exchange with the 
outside. But a chest type freezer has a huge advantage: 
opening the lid does not leak a great deal of cold. So, I 
should modify my comments about using freezer contents to 
cool a fridge by specifying a chest type freezer. About the 
latent heat of fusion: if I freeze water and put it into the 
fridge, the melting of the water will cool down everything 
around it, thereby reducing the length of time the fridge’s 
thermostat kicks the motor in. 

Anyway, excellent and thought-provoking points 
Colin, and thank you for taking the trouble to respond. 


Fridge Design Part Il continued 
Dear editor, 

Bob Rich requested some ideas in relation to his col- 
umn What’ s Your Problem in EG 116 for saving power when 
using fridges. Fridges do not need power, the old kero and 
gas fridges did not use it. Electricity is not necessary, except 
maybe for light. Therefore fridges can be made using any 
little heat source, such as solar power. The freezing unit can 
be made to sit on top of a ‘cool room’ or ‘freezing room’ and 
heat supplied by a parabolic trough, for example, an electri- 
cal radiator is a trough working in reverse, connected to the 
freezer heat unit with a super-conductor so it will only be 
working in daylight. A solar set-up with battery will work 
all the time. 

The freezing unit should be mounted above an open- 
ing in the ceiling with ventilation vents at the top of the 
walls. The cold air will sink to the floor displacing the 
warmer air. The room should be well insulated with sawdust 
and every time the room is entered the cold air will flood out, 
so some planning is needed for visits to the fridge. A heat or 
cold bank of bottles of water as Bob Rich suggests would be 
helpful. 

I have been given to understand that in America of 
previous centuries, when they built those huge five storey 
barns, that they had a tower in the building for ventilation 
with ventilation holes for each floor and the whole set-up 
worked as a natural refrigerator so they had an ice-house at 
the bottom of the shaft. Somebody may like to follow this up. 

The principle of refrigeration is simple. Any gas when 


it expands loses heat, so that air going into such a tower 
expands and cools and the cool air falls. The same effect 
can be seen on the carburettor of an engine. Well, can 
anyone do anything with these ideas? 
John J. Alderson, Havelock, Victoria. 


¢ I welcome comments on any issues concerning energy 
conservation. Email me at <bobrich@web.solutions. 
net.au> or write directly to me, Bob, LPO Box 214, 
Healesville, Victoria, 3777. 


Controlling blackberries 
Dear Dr Rich, 

I have a question regarding the use of superheated 
steam as a weed suppressant. I know this type of technol- 
ogy is being used around Australia somewhere, just not 
sure where. I would like to gather some information on the 
subject, as my girlfriend’s father has a problem with black- 
berries going crazy, and I am wondering if steam would kill 
them instead of using some hardcore herbicide/pesticide. 
If you have any knowledge on this can you please give me 
a push in the right direction, it would be much appreciated. 
Thank you, Shane Edmonds. 


Dear Shane, 

Earth Garden has forwarded your enquiry to me. 
Thank you for thinking of me, and I agree, poisons should 
have no place in nature. Even Roundup does a lot of harm. 
I have found dead birds and possums in a tangle of roadside 
blackberry that was sprayed with Roundup by the local 
council. The steam weeding devices are commercially 
available. The name is “The Waipuna System’, developed 
in New Zealand — any large gardening shop should be able 
to get onto them. However, they need electricity, so can 
only be used as far as your extension cords will reach, 
unless you use their large, truck-mounted unit operated by 
their contractor with a generator. By their very nature, they 
can only cope with relatively shallow-rooted plants. Small 
blackberry seedlings would be knocked, but a mature plant 
would laugh at the weeder. 

My solution is labour-intensive but does work. I 
slash the plant, then dig up as much of the roots as I can. I 
come back in a month or so. The leftover roots will betray 
their presence with desperate little shoots. Dig them up, 
and this area will be okay — until new seeds germinate. 

Where appropriate, intensive grazing controls black- 
berry. On a smaller scale, slashing and then complete 
mulching (several layers of newspaper covered with soil, 
then compost, then a vigorous plant that you DO want) 
works well. 

All the best, Bob. 


Greenhouse Effect 
Dear Bob, 

I really enjoy your articles in Earth Garden, and 
noted that lately you have focused on energy use. But 
surely that’s not the only thing contributing to the Green- 
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house Effect? I visited Moora Moora community about a 
year ago, and noted that you have cattle there. One of the 
reasons I have become a vegetarian is that cattle generate a 
lot of methane in their burps, and that is a significant 
addition, isn’t it? Keep up the good work, 

Emma. 


Dear Emma, 

Thank you for your letter, and the compliment. I 
know that even the CSIRO has made statements about the 
Greenhouse Effect of cattle but I disagree. To see why, we 
need to understand the ‘carbon cycle’ of Nature — high 
school chemistry. Sunlight plus chlorophyll turn some 
carbon dioxide into grass. Some of this eventually dies, and 
as it rots the carbon returns to the atmosphere. Other parts 
are eaten by animals. Some of this 
is breathed out as carbon dioxide, 
or dropped as manure (which rots, 
returning carbon to the atmos- 
phere). The rest becomes the ani- 
mal’s body substance. With the 
rare exception of fossilised or em- 
balmed organic matter, all the meat, 
bone, and skin eventually returns 
its carbon to the air. To put it 
briefly, all living matter is part of 
the carbon cycle. 100 per cent of 
the grass grown will return its car- 
bon within a short time span, say 50 
years, even if some makes its way 
into a human or other predator. 

Some of the carbon ingested by cattle is returned very 
quickly, as methane, which then gradually degrades into 
carbon dioxide. Some may stay as leather for a long time. 
But if the cattle weren’t there to eat the grass, 100 per cent 
of that carbon would STILL cycle back. The problem 
arises because until about 200 years ago, a very high pro- 
portion of the planet’s carbon was locked up as coal, petro- 
leum and natural gas. The burning of these substances 
ADDS to the total available carbon. Methane from cattle 
does not. 

I respect your choice to be a vegetarian. Also, some 
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Some of the 
carbon ingested 
by cattle is 
returned very 
quickly, as 
methane, which 
then gradually 
degrades into 
carbon dioxide. 


ways of raising farm animals (feed lots) are very environ- 
mentally damaging. However, I am comfortable with the 
free range raising of meat animals, including cattle. 

All the best, Bob. 


Insulating a fibro house? 
Dear Bob, ’ 

We are looking at insulating the walls of our existing 
fibro extension. At the moment the only option seems to be 
to remove one wall, fill the gap, then put it all back together, 
and we really, really want to avoid this, if possible. Money 
is a major issue, and the pumped in Rockwool solution is 
not looking good. Any ideas? 

Thank you. 
Kath Steer, Katanning, WA. 


Dear Kathryn, 

I have come across this prob- 
lem before. There are various solu- 
tions, all of them involving putting on 
another skin. The Housing Commis- 
sion in Victoria built a number of 
dreadful houses soon after World War 
Two. The walls were four inches of 
concrete. These boxes were ovens in 
summer and fridges in winter. A 
friend of mine was an architect under 
the Cain Government, and organised 
funding to spray a foamed concrete 
covering over the walls. The result 
was brilliant, making the little houses comfortable inside, 
all the year around. 

What you put on the outside (or inside if the outside is 
inconvenient) is almost immaterial, as long as it is weather- 
proof and traps still air. As you no doubt know, it is 
unmoving air that provides the insulation in all bulk mate- 
rial: fibreglass batts, insulfluff, woollen jumpers (not in the 
wall!). So, a cheap method might be to attach a second layer 
of studs to the outside, fill the cavity with bulk insulation 
and clad it with fibro, weatherboards, or whatever. Finish- 
ing off the door and window openings is not a big deal. 

All the best, Bob. 


SOLAR EQUIPMENT 
SPECIALISTS 


SOLAREX Solar Panel 
Clearance 


SX-80 $695. Other sizes: $ASK 


Tel: (07) 5448 8304 (Qld) 
or (03) 9830 4511 (Vic) 


www.solazone.com.au 
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Wwoofing allows a person to live and work on an organic farm in exchange for food and accommodation. 
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Wonderful World of WWOOF 


A deskbound city dweller becomes a musclebound wwoofer in this amazing 
transformation. 


by Jenny Clarence 
Crystal Waters, Maleny, Queensland. 


ANCY spending a morning-milching and mowing, 
an afternoon chasing escaped chooks, dinner relax- 
ing around a campfire and a night sharing your bed 
with a huntsman? Welcome to the wonderful world of 
wwoofing. And what exactly is wwoofing? For anyone 
still in the dark, WWOOF stands for Willing Workers On 
Organic Farms. It is an organisation that originated in 
England in 1971 but has now spread worldwide. 
Wwoofing allows a person to live and work on an 
organic farm in exchange for food and accommodation. 
Into the bargain, the wwoofer gets to see and experience 
places that would otherwise remain unknown, meeting in- 
teresting people and learning about organic farming in its 
many shapes and forms. For host families, it is a chance to 
have an extra pair of hands about the place and meet people 
from all around the world. The cultural and social ex- 
change is a big drawcard for both wwoofer and host. 
A wwoofer is expected to work between four and six 
hours a day, with a minimum stay in any one place of two 
nights. Long-term stays are not uncommon, but the length 


of stay is always an agreement between wwoofer and host. 

In return, the host should provide three wholesome 
meals a day and independent accommodation. This could 
be a spare room in the house, a shed, gazebo, caravan or 
tent. Some wwoofers provide their own tents or camper 
vans, and some prefer to self-cater. In such cases, less 
hours are worked and the situation is always open to nego- 
tiation between the two parties. 


Unforgettable experience 

For me, wwoofing was a life-changing experience 
and one I will never forget. I wwoofed in Queensland for 
over a year and it proved to be one of the most eye-opening 
and enriching years of my life. And a lot of fun it was too! 

I mulched, mowed, watered and weeded until I was 
blue in the face. I sowed seeds by the hundred, planted 
seedlings and saplings, picked, pruned and harvested, and 
chopped down trees. I dug ponds, carved earthen steps, 
made-swales, terraces, rockwalled gardens, shade houses 
and chook tractors. And I learned how to identify and 
nurture all manner of plants and trees I never knew existed. 
Not bad for a previously deskbound city dweller with not 
so much as a window box to her name. 
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“I mulched, mowed, watered and weeded until I was blue in the face.” 


Wwoofing opened my eyes to a wonderful way of 
life I had previously only dreamed about. People who live 
off the land, being as self-sufficient as possible, living at 
one with Nature and causing minimal environmental dam- 
age. It made me physically, mentally and spiritually 
healthy again. 

It gave me muscles and a healthy inner and outer 
glow. (It also gave me skin perpetually covered in 
scratches and bruises, aches and pains, ‘weeder’s finger’ 
and more than a few jumping ant bites, but that was a small 
price to pay for the benefits.) 

The education factor has been enormous. Wwoofing 
made me realise that I too could live such a life — all one 
needs is the desire. I’ve learned a lot about alternative 
technology and environmentally friendly and sustainable 
building design. I’ve lived in a motley selection of tents, 
tipis, ancient and modern caravans, sheds, cabins, rammed 
earth, timber and stone houses and a mudbrick dome. And 
I’ve sat on all manner of composting toilets from the hum- 
ble dunny bucket to the latest flush Dowmus. I’ve lived by 
candlelight and campfire, solar power and curious 
homemade power systems that would put Heath Robinson 
to shame. 

A wwoofer’s life has both its hilarious and its solemn 
moments. My funniest moment (although it didn’t seem so 
funny at the time) was ‘The day of the escaped chooks’. 
My hosts were out for the day, and while I was merrily 
mulching the vegetable garden the six chooks escaped from 
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their enclosure. At that point in time, my knowledge of 
chook care would have fitted on the back of a postage 
stamp. But what I did know was that the chooks were not 
meant to be free ranging the vegie garden, digging up 
newly planted seedlings or scattering my mulch on to the 
path. I knew I had to catch them, but how? 

To cut a long story short, I spent the next two hours 
trying every wild technique I could dream up and not 
succeeding. Nothing worked, the chooks carried on their 
party running more and more amok while I ran around like 
a headless chicken myself. I never knew chooks could run 
so fast, and I’d forgotten they could fly, or at least flap. I 
eventually caught the two little bantams. I put a bucket 
over them, scooped them up and lobbed them back in the 
enclosure after first patching up the hole through which 
they’d originally escaped. 

But catching the Rhode Island Reds was a different 
story. They were much too big for the bucket technique 
and I was about to admit defeat and throw in the towel. 
That was it! The towel technique! I got a large bath towel, 
threw it over a chook, scooped up the bundle and chook 
was back in the enclosure before she knew what had hit her. 
Easy. 

When my hosts returned, I had to explain why I had 
not got much work done that afternoon. They listened with 
amusement to my chook story, then asked why I hadn’t just 
lured the chooks back in with some grain? Er, because I 
hadn’t thought of anything so obvious. 


Wwoofing tips 

Wwoofing means living as part of the family, with all 
its ups, downs, trials and tribulations. An incident such as a 
death in the family, illness or a relationship break up can 
happen at any time and call for a bit of tact and diplomacy 
on the part of the wwoofer. You need to know when it’s 
time to move on, play the nurse instead of the gardener or 
just be there to do what’s needed. In my case this meant 
house, garden and animal sitting while my hosts went 
interstate for a family funeral. 

Likewise, free time has to fit in with the family’s life. 
The wwoofer needs to be independent without being unso- 
ciable. All my hosts have been very hospitable and most 
have taken me on outings such as trips to the beach, movies 
and shopping expeditions. But I’ve had to use my discre- 
tion and learn when it’s best to retreat to my caravan and let 
the family have their space. 

Loneliness can sometimes be a problem for a 
wwoofer who finds themselves with too many evenings 
alone in a caravan, especially in remote areas. Wwoofing 
in an intentional community such as Crystal Waters in 
Queensland, or the many communities around the Nimbin 
area in New South Wales, gets around the loneliness prob- 
lem and also opens up a much wider social circle. 


Slugs, bugs and automobiles 

The wwoofing life is not for the fainthearted or those 
with a fear of Nature’s bugs and beasties. Snakes and 
spiders are commonplace and the wwoofer will encounter 
many. My own personal fear was spiders in general and 
huntsmen in particular. Wwoofing is also about conquer- 
ing one’s fears! I’ve encountered funnel webs and trapdoor 
spiders and even had a redback crawl over my hand. I’ve 
had a huntsman crawl across my sleeping bag — when I 
was in it! I’m still an arachnaphobe, but nowhere near as 
bad as I used to be. 

WWOOF Australia now runs the Australian Cultural 
Experience. This is the same idea as wwoofing but it is not 
limited to organics or farms. Instead of working in fields 
and gardens you may find yourself helping to run a small 
shop or business, childminding, cleaning or typing. The 
emphasis is more on the cultural exchange aspect and is 
more suitable for the wwoofer who wants to experience 
Aussie culture without getting their hands in the earth. 

If your appetite for wwoofing has been well and truly 
whetted, you should apply to join WWOOEF at the address 
below. A year’s membership costs $45 and includes insur- 
ance. (Nice to know that if you accidentally chop your 
head off in the course of a day’s wwoofing, you’re cov- 
ered!) You will receive the latest directory of Australia- 
wide WWOOF hosts to get you started. You will need 
some sturdy work boots, some old clothes suitable for 
gardening, and your own sleeping bag. There is no age 
restriction but you should be physically fit. 


Why hadn’t I just lured the chooks back in with 
some grain? 


Wwoofing is a cheap and cheerful way to see a 
country, visit places and meet people that a regular tourist 
wouldn’t encounter. Many people also use it as a way to 
check out an area or way of life before trying it for them- 
selves. 

Whether as a wwoofer or a host, give it a go. You 
have nothing to lose and much to gain. For further details 
contact: WWOOF Australia, W Tree, Buchan, Victoria, 
3885, phone (03) 5155 0218. 


Simply Enviro Loo 


„Totally sealed 

. No foul odors with 
sufficient wind and sun. 

. Very Low maintenance 

. No water needed. 

. Ground Level installations 

. Minimal Moving Parts 

. Assembled quickly 

. No chemicals 


auk cover 


1 Zrake 
Drying Bag 


„Backup fan available for 
domestic applications 


Ory waste 


It is only the dried waste that requires removal after a few years. A shovel and 
container is all that is necessary 


For Further Information Contact 


Sydney Head Office 

Tel O2 9456 0172 

Fax O2 9456 0173 

Agents : Byron Bay O2 6685 4619 
Cairns O7 4053 6131 
Adelaide O8 8265 7079 

www .enviro-options .com.au 
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GOLDEN SEAL 


BLACK COHOSH 


Two wondrous North American herbs may be the ‘next ginseng’. Tony is a 
commercial grower who has propagated the plants and is now releasing them for 
Australians to grow. 


by Tony Hosemans 


Gembrook, Victoria. 


BOUT eight years ago Randall Blue Feather 
A White walked into our tea rooms in Gembrook, 

Victoria, wanting to use our backyard to start up a 
herb nursery. I became his partner in the herb nursery. At 
one stage, we held possibly the largest range of medicinal 
herbs in Victoria, about 260. This attracted the interest of 
Gardening Australia (ABC TV). We received hundreds of 
enquiries and held herb seminars over the following two 
years. During these enquiries and seminars the names of 
golden seal and black cohosh were constantly mentioned. 
Randall moved on about three years ago and from that time 
I have been concentrating on producing sufficient plants to 
provide a general release into Australia of these two won- 
drous plants. 

Both herbs may become important in the Australian 

herb industry in the future. 
* Both herbs were discussed at the National Herbalist 
Association seminar held at Byron Bay in August 1999 
with particular emphasis on the rarity of golden seal. It is 
considered an endangered species in America and now 
requires special permission for export. 
e Ginseng growers are looking for additional herbs that are 
compatible for growing with ginseng. 
* Both herbs are also forest floor plants requiring shade. 
¢ All golden seal and black cohosh raw material is cur- 
rently imported. 
e A possible clamp down on the use of antibiotics by 
doctors and primary industry suggests golden seal will be 
in great demand in the future. Golden seal’s main active 
ingredients are natural antibiotics. 
e A survey of alternative products for use by menopausal 
women by Channel 9°s A Current Affair concluded a 
product imported from Germany was the most effective. It 
was based on black cohosh solely. 
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e Prices of both remain consistently high to provide a 
generous reward for small growers. Current prices of 
US$35 a pound for golden seal and US$15 a pound for 
black cohosh, translate into A$200 and A$85 respec- 
tively per kilogram (allowing also for importation 
costs). These prices are not likely to reduce in the 
years to come due to the constant increase in demand 
for these two herbs. 


Golden seal 

Golden seal (hydrastis canadensis) contains the 
natural antibiotics berberine and hydrastine, which are 
useful for: 

e all the mucous membranes and for skin complaints, 
such as problem sores, eczema, psoriasis, mouth 
ulcers, sinusitis and other nasal inflammations, ear 
infections and conjunctivitis. 


taking internally for digestive disorders, peptic 
ulcers, catarrh etc. 


is a natural alternative to drug withdrawal pro- 
grams. 


reduces insulin dependency with some diabetics. 


Black cohosh 
Black cohosh (cimicifuga racemosa) is a bitter 
tonic herb that: 
e soothes aches and pains, controls coughing, lowers 
fevers. 


e can be used internally for bronchial infections, 
arthritic and rheumatic diseases and sciatica. 

e has been known to relieve tinnitus. 

e is very much a woman’s herb and can be taken for 
PMT complaints, is reputed to be a natural form of 
HRT (Hormonal Replacement Therapy) and is a 
uterine stimulant for labour. 


Golden seal (hydrastis 
canadensis) contains the natural 
antibiotics berberine and 
hydrastine. 


PETTY’S ORCHARD 


ORGANIC 
FOOD 
FESTIVAL 


SAT 16 & SUN 17 
MARCH 2002 


Taste the variety, 


Music, entertainment 
Food and wine 
Organic farmers market 
Speakers tent 
(speakers include David 
Holmgren and Bruce Hedge) 


Orchard tours by Melbourne heritage fruit group 
Historical exhibits in the horticulture museum 
Apple tastings from the selection of 200 
antique apple varieties 
Apple trees for sale - old & new varieties 
Permaculture and organic gardening 
Meet the organic industry 
Local art exhibition 


Petty’s Orchard is at the corner of Monckton & Homestead 
Roads, Templestowe. Melway’s - MAP 22 A12 


Enquiries: Marg: 03 94313657 mob 0438 943 196 


PH (03) 9431 3657 


Black cohosh is a bitter tonic herb that 
soothes aches and pains, can be taken for 
PMT complaints, and is is reputed to be a 

natural form of HRT (Hormonal 
Replacement Therapy). 


Orders 


Orders are now 
being taken for both 
herbs in their initial 
release to the Austral- 
ian public. Restric- 
tions apply to the 
number of black 
cohosh being re- 
leased, but we have 
plenty of golden seal. 
Delivery will be made 
in May/June and 
posted soil free so in- 
terstate orders will not 
need quarantine re- 
strictions. All plants 
for sale will have had 
two full growing sea- 
sons. 

For more infor- 
mation contact Tony 
Hosemans on (03) 
5968 5308 (AH) or 
0416 280 815. 


litres p.a. 
of precious 
water 
down the 
toilet? 


alire 100 


Australia’s best selling domestic 
waterless toilets 


PRICES START AT JUST S665 


No water ¢ No chemicals ¢ Expandable capacity 


See it at www.nature-loo.com.au 
Or call now for a comprehensive info pack 


07 3870 5037 
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Permaculture Mossoms 
in central Victoria 


Waste ground behind an old primary school in Bendigo in central Victoria has been 
transformed into a unique community garden thanks to the vision of two enthusiastic 
young men. Their work is a great model for other communities. 


by Alanna Moore 
Newstead, Victoria. 


RIAN Hosking and Evan Davies, both 22, were 

determined to develop a community centre where 

the public could access organically-grown vegeta- 
bles and information about environmental sustainability 
and permaculture gardening. 

To get their dream up and running they worked vol- 
untarily for one day per week for six months. In the 
absence of funding they had to be fairly creative and rely on 
the generosity of locals who donated tools, soil, plants and 
the like. The hard work paid off. Now a government- 
funded program has helped the permaculture gardens to 
really blossom, with the input of 50 ‘Work for the Dole’ 
employees. 


Participants have been gaining skills that are giving 
more meaning in their lives, as well as making them more 
employable. People with disabilities are also coming along 
to learn about gardening one day a week. The quarter 
hectare of gardens now sport an orchard, annual vegetable 
beds combined with a mobile fowl pen, composting and 
worm farming areas, aquaculture ponds and native 
revegetation as the result of two years planning and hard 
work. 

The team of workers have been inspired by their 
supervisors’ enthusiasm and for some, lives have been 
changed by the experience there, and self-esteem levels are 
also blossoming. (Not all outdoor ‘Work for the Dole’ 
programs have been as desirable as this one.) Evan and 
Brian envisage the gardens as providing a long term re- 
source for the community at large, where courses are run 


Fresh vegetables from the flourishing garden beds are sold to people nearby at the Salvation Army’s 


Employment Plus offices 


if 
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as well as to the general public. 


The site is hilly, rough and has no soil, so raised beds were made with old 
bricks and timber (above). Evan Davies (above, right) and his friend, Brian 
Hosking, worked as volunteers for six months to see the vision of Gravel 
Hill Gardens become reality. Right: A mobile fowl pen is moved fortnightly 
onto each of the 26 garden beds. As well as providing manure, the fowl 
scratch over the beds and clean up insect pests and weeds, preparing the 
ground for the next crop. 


and a café may be added in the future. 

“We want the gardens to be a place where people can meet, work on the 
garden at their own leisure and learn about the advantages of permaculture,” 
Evan says. A nursery of permaculture plants will be opening on 20 October. 
Gravel Hill is an apt name for the site: hilly, rough and with no soil, and typical of 
much of the Goldfields country. Raised beds made with old bricks were the 
answer and these were designed to accommodate a mobile fowl pen which is 
moved fortnightly onto each of the 26 garden beds. As well as providing manure, 
the fowl scratch over the beds and clean up insect pests and weeds, and thus they 
prepare the ground for the next crop. Produce — from potatoes and carrots to 
more exotic offerings such as Japanese Mizuna — is sold to people uphill at the 
Salvation Army’s Employment Plus offices as well as to the general public. A 
once weekly community feeding program is envisaged. Another project initiated 
by Brian and Evan is the collection of unwanted fruit from peoples’ backyards. (AUSAXE) | 
‘Salvo’s Backyard Harvest’ produce is sold fresh or turned into jams, sauces or Quality axes made in Queensland, COD to any P.O. 


preserves and thus goes back to the community, whilst raising money for Salva- in Australia. For brochure & colour photo, write to 
ti À in: Bendi State Traini f dited kshops ¢ D. & M. Shaw, 18 The Locale, Nerang, Qld. 4211 
ion Army programs in Bendigo. State Training accredited workshops are or Ph: 07 5578 2920 or 0409 994209 


offered, while a permaculture design certificate course is to be held as well. 

The Permaculture Bendigo group meet monthly on a Wednesday evening 
in the Gravel Hill offices to hear guest speakers explain everything from energy- 
efficient housing to local bushfoods and ‘mandala chook dome systems’. 

On a sunny spring day last September the Gravel Hills Gardens were a 
focal point of a self-drive tour of sustainable houses and gardens in the region. 


AUSAXE > 
Queenslander 3.6 kg 
Broade Axe $260.00 ea 
plus postage 


< AUSAXE Canadian 
Double Bitted Axe 


This initiative proved highly popular and it raised $600 for the Australian Greens polished 1750 gram 
election campaign. The gardens, located in Bramble St Bendigo, are open head, 900mm handle 
Monday to Thursday. For enquiries phone Evan and Brian on 0419 472 835. $170.00 ea plus postage 
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Knotting Ventured, 
Knotting Gained 


Geoffrey Budworth is the high priest of low-tech cordage work. He has been tying 
knots for more than 50 years and is a prolific knotting author with around 15 
published titles. In this fourth article of a ten part series Geoffrey describes a handy 
knot that will be useful for any Earth Gardener. 


Written and illustrated by 
Geoffrey Budworth 
Tonbridge, England. 


O ANY list of low-tech stratagems for 
i Earth Gardeners — from strawbale 
homes to clockwork and pedal power — I 
would add knotted cordage, especially natural fi- 
bres such as hemp, manila, sisal, coir and esparto 
grass, obtained from grown (and renewable) 
crops. There is, in any case, a limit to the hard 
cash that self-sufficient souls should spend on 
patented clips and clamps, when a lace, lanyard or 
lashing works as well or better. The following 
knot is part of a handy and versatile starter kit of 
knots I’ll present with which to tackle and tame a 
variety of tasks. 


Collared hitch 


When a semi-permanent attachment is 
needed, say for a child’s makeshift swing or 
climbing rope, use this stronger alternative to the 
rail or post hitch. See how the standing part of the 
rope is enclosed by two opposing bights (figures 1 
and 2), like a couple of jacket collars, before the 
final back tuck is taken (figure 3) and the knot is 
worked snug and tight (figure 4). 


Collared hitch: pull 
the rope along the path 
of the ‘imaginary’ 
black line. 


° Geoffrey is a co-founder and past-President of 
the International Guild of Knot Tyers, and he 
has a comprehensive grasp of the age-old reper- 
toire, combined with an up-to-date awareness of 
the very latest knotting innovations. 
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Collared hitch 


SIX BILLION 
PLASTIC BAGS 
STRANGLING 


AUSTRALIA 


USTRALIANS are being urged to bag themselves 
a better environment by reducing and recycling 


millions of plastic shopping bags during a national 
campaign which began on 29 October last year, and which 
involves more than 1000 supermarkets and other retailers 
around Australia. 

“Each year Clean Up Australia identifies plastic as 
the major source of rubbish throughout Australia — about 
30 per cent,” Chairman of Clean Up Australia, Ian Kiernan, 
says. “Australians use more than six billion plastic bags 
each year and less than one per cent of them are currently 
being recycled or re-used. The tens of thousands of plastic 
bags I saw polluting the world’s oceans when I sailed 
around the world were the main reason I set up Clean Up 
Australia.” 

“In its first year, our cam- 
paign is focusing on supermarket 
shopping bags, which can be re- 
cycled more easily than other re- 
tail bags,” Mr Kiernan said. 
“They can be used to make in- 
dustrial bin liners, plastic flower 
pots and coat hangers, envelopes, 
or even new plastic bags. We in- 
vite people to count the number of plas- 
tic bags they use each week and we’re challenging 
them to replace, recycle, reduce or reuse,” he said. 


Plastic bag facts 

1. Australians use more than six billion plastic bags per 
year — if these were tied together they would stretch 
around the world 37 times. 

2. Less than one per cent of the plastic bags Australians use 
each year are being re-used (ABS, Environmental Issues: 
Peoples Views and Practices, 4602.0, March 2000). 

3. 3.6 billion of the 6 billion plastic bags Australians use 
each year are plastic supermarket bags. These are made of 
HDPE (high-density polyethylene) and have the potential 
to be recycled. 

4. Only ten per cent of households take their plastic bags to 


Clean Up Australia founder, Ian Kiernan: plastic bags 
may take between 20 and 1000 years to break down. 


a central collection point, other than a dump, for recycling 
(ABS, Environmental Issues: Peoples Views and Practices, 
4602.0, March 2000). 

5. Plastic bags may take between 20 and 1000 years to 
break down in the environment. 

6. Over 100,000 birds, whales, seals and turtles worldwide 

are killed by plastic rubbish every year. Marine life, in 

particular turtles, is prone to mistaking 

plastic bags for jellyfish, ingesting 

them and dying of intestinal 


blockage. 
‘BAG YOURSELF A 7. A study on albatross chicks 
oe on Midway. Island, near 


Hawaii in the Pacific Ocean, 
found nine out of ten birds had 
plastic rubbish in their gullets. 
It is disturbing to note that when 
the animal dies and decays the 
plastic is then free to repeat this deadly cycle. 
8. Australians are the second highest producers (behind 
only the United States) of waste, per person, in the world 
— with each of us sending almost 690 kg of waste to 
landfill each year (Human Development Report 1999, 
United Nations Development Program). 
9. From the 18 millions tonnes of waste produced each 
year in Australia, approximately seven million tonnes of 
that waste is from the household sector. 
10. The amount of waste placed in landfill each year in 
Australia is enough to cover the state of Victoria. 


X 


reduce & recycle plastic bags 


¢ More information for retailers and consumers can be 
found at Clean Up’s website: <www.cleanup.com.au> or 
by calling 1800 024 890. 
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EARTH GARDEN 
REVIEWS 


BOOKS AND MUSIC 


Edited by Judith Gray 


Lynda Brewin 
An AZ of childhood ailments and 
ways to treat them — naturally 


Natural Health 
for Children 


by Lynda Brewin 


Published by ABC Books 
Paperback, black & white, 
512 pages 


$29.95* 


This is a hands-on manual for any par- 
ent needing basic guidance and under- 
standing of childhood ailments and 
how to treat them naturally. If the 
most simple explanations and informa- 
tion are the best, then this book is a 
gem. Set out in A to Z style, this book 
covers all the basics. Asthma, boils, 
colds, digestive upsets, ear infections, 
muscle cramps, splinters, tonsillitis, to 
name a few. Lynda has three children 
of her own so I guess it is safe to say 
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this book is loaded with first hand ex- 
perience, but it is important to note that 
Lynda is a qualified naturopath. 

This book is as much for worried 
parents as it is for sick children. By 
dividing each condition into three easy 
to understand segments (‘What is it?’, 
“What to do about it?’ and ‘In a nut- 
shell’) Lynda takes out the fear that 
confusion can create. Did you know 
that a shower can make a temperature 
go up? Cold sponging is better. Para- 
cetamol should be given sparingly to 
children, exceeding the daily recom- 
mended amount (90 mg per kg) can 
cause liver damage. Lynda includes 
information on nutrition and general 
advice on maintaining your child’s 
health. With over 100 conditions dis- 
cussed I found this book to be very 
comprehensive and a first-aid kit in 
itself. 


Home Cheesemaking 
(2nd edition) 


by Neil & Carole Willman 


Published by Neil & Carole 
Willman, Victoria 
Paperback, black & white, 
188 pages 
$29.95* 


Wouldn’t you love a complete guide (a 
crash course in fact) to home 
cheesemaking? That’s exactly what 
this book is. Starting from the begin- 
ning it is necessary to understand 
what’s in milk and how to handle it. 
After pasteurisation, milk needs ‘start- 
ers’ to make cheesemaking possible. 
This is not rennet but the appropriate 


bacteria needed to produce acid, which 
in turn helps the curd to form and 
shrink. 

Once all of this is under your 
belt, the recipes are nothing short of 
seductive. Imagine making your own 
brie or fetta, perhaps you prefer the 
hard cheeses like gouda or even 
Parmesan? There are plenty of yo- 
ghurt ideas here as well but this book is 
so much more than a recipe book: it 
gives you a total understanding of 
cheesemaking. 

Authors Neil and Carole 
Willman are obviously addicted to 
cheese. Carole manages a business 
supplying the ingredients and equip- 
ment used in cheese production, and 
Neil is a senior lecturer in 
cheesemaking at Gilbert Chandler 
College (you guessed it, Australia’s 
dairy college). Each recipe is set out 
very simply, but if you get stuck you 


can always refer to the glossary. 
Cheesemaking is a wonderful farm- 
house tradition. It’s easy to see how 
people can become passionate about 
their cheese. 


Care of Australian Wildlife 
by Erna Walraven 


Published by New Holland 
Publishers 


Paperback/colour plates \ 
$21.95* 


If you are at all interested in Australian 
wildlife, this book is a must for that 
emergency situation that inevitably 
arises on a cold, wet winter’s night. It is 
as much a first-aid book as it is an insid- 
er’s look at our native animals and what 
they need to thrive, both in the bush and 
urban situations. 

This book looks at handling and 
emergencies for common mammals, 
birds and reptiles. It looks at the rearing 
of orphans and how to return your suc- 
cess stories to the wild. Use the informa- 
tion in this book to improve the habitat 
potential of your back garden and in turn 
help to preserve our precious Australian 
wildlife. Take a look at the poor old, 
long-necked turtle that frequently 
crosses the road and is often found with a 
cracked shell. Usually only the shell is 
damaged, but it is also possible a limb is 
broken. It is a fallacy that a fractured 
shell can be glued back together and the 
animal released immediately. The shell 
is living tissue and a fractured shell must 
be seen to by a vet. 

If you need to know what to feed 
an injured animal and the temperature to 
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maintain for the animal — it’s all here. 
Appropriate housing is discussed and of 
course there is a chapter on where to get 
products you may need. 


For The Forests 
Helen Gee 


Large format hardcover, 378 
pages, $79.00.* 


Published by The Wilderness 
Society, phone 1800 035 354 
to order. 


If you know anyone who thinks Austral- 
ians have become a nation of armchair- 
dwelling, TV-obsessed couch potatoes 
(okay — so that’s most of us), this book 
will prove them wrong. If you could 
ever want any sort of motivation or inspi- 
ration to do something worthwhile for 
the planet, you won’t find a better way to 
get started than by reading this superb 
book. Helen Gee has dedicated years of 
her time to creating the most comprehen- 
sive picture of the Tasmanian forest 
campaign movement. Tasmania is the 
engine-room of the Australian environ- 
ment movement so if you want to under- 
stand where it started, why it started and 
why thousands of Australians give up 
their spare time to stop our native forests 
being turned into paper bags, this book 
should be on your bookshelf. 

It is a wonderful publication, 
printed on recycled paper of course, and 
as well as being informative, detailed 
and historically accurate, it will provide 
recurring nightmares for the short- 
sighted politicians who have tried their 
best to destroy groups like The Wilder- 
ness Society and their fellow travellers 
(like ex-Premier Robin Gray, who fa- 
mously described the Franklin River as a 
dirty, leach-ridden ditch, or ex-Premier 
Groom who once said: “Clearfelling 
looks ugly to the untrained eye”). 

The fact is that this book is a living 
testimony to the strength, commitment, 
and energy of forest campaigners. Forest 
campaigners are not particularly good at 
reflecting on their successes and failures, 
acknowledging those who inspire us, or 
congratulating those who’ve engineered 
the ‘big wins’. That fact makes this book 
even more important. Forest campaign- 
ers will not quietly go away, and this 
book will help strengthen our resolve. 


*Available from The Good 
Life Book Club, 
phone (03) 5424 1814. 


Making Money 
$$ From Home $$ 


It's easy when you know how! And the best way to find 
out how is by getting a copy of Australian Business & 
Money Making Opportunities magazine. Everyissue 
is packed with information on 

affordable and exciting money 

making opportunities (full or part 

time). It's sold from Newsagents 

across Australia and is found in 

the business section. EG 

readers can get a recent issue by sending 4 x 45¢ 
stamps with your name and address to the address 
below. We also produce the following publications. 


AUSTRALIAN Business GUIDES 


Each of the following titles will introduce you to 
the procedures for making money from a wide 
range of ventures. Eachis designed with a “shoe- 
string” budget in mind. (prices already include GST) 


101 Money MAKING Opportunities: 

This guide contains details on more than one hundred 
business opportunities which require minimal investment 
Y start. a of further information are also listed. 


How To Prorit From Your Hanocrarts & Hossies: 
Here's the information you need to make money from your 
handcrafts/hobbies. If you're looking for valuable advice 
and suggestions on how to profit from your handmade 
products then this title is for you! #22. $8.00 


How To Start A Mai Orper Business. 
This title consists of our most popular guides covering the 
area of starting and operating a Mail Order Business. If you 
are looking at alternative ways of doing business, then 
Mail Order could be what you've been looking for! 


Makinc Money From Fiea MARKETS. 
Making money from a stall at a fleamarket or swap meet is 
easy if you know how. This guide takes you through the 
process and outlines what you should and shouldn't do to 
make your business profitable #24.......... $8.00 


Makina Money With Your Home Computer 
Turn your home computer into a money making machine 
This guide takes you through money making opportunities 
which include: Desktop Publishing, Newsletter Publish- 
ing, and concludes with more than 100 ideas which have 
potential depending on your areaof interest. #25. 


Maxine Money With Your CAMERA 
With this guide, you can turn your camera and talents into 
eat? sano” part-time money making business. 


Start Your Own Import/Export Business 

Find out just how easy it is to start your own Imp/Exp 

business. Very little money is required to start, but the 

prome can be enormous once established. An exciting 
usiness with a big future. #27. $10.00 


‘| How To OrGanise A SuccessruL HOME-BASED Business 


A Home-Based buiness is an ideal business to start. Find 
out how to make sure your business is a success right from 
the start. This guide covers all the issues you need to 
consider as well as the traps to avoid. #28. $8.00 


All orders come with a 7 day Money Back Guarantee. 
AAA Media Network, PO Box 5518, Dept EG1, 
South Windsor, NSW 2756. 
Fax (02) 4577 6942 or visit our web site: 
www.profitcentre.com 


ORDER & INFO COUPON 


| SAVE$$ - Buy any 3 and choose a 4th guide for free. | 
Buy any 6 guides and receive ALL 8 for the same price. 
| Enclosed is Chq/MO for $3 p/h + $. for Guide/s No. 
021 022 023 024 O25 026 027 028 
Bonus Current issue of AB&MMO magazine 
| sent with every order ( valued at $4.50 ), 
O Please send me a recent issue of AB&MMO magazine. X 
| Enclosed are 4 x 45c stamps to help offset postage. ©} 
O I'd prefer the current issue of AB&MMO magazine. l 
Enclosed are 10 x 45¢ stamps for magazine & p/h. a 
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Earth People Write 
continued from page 6 


I sweep my chook house out, hose it, let 
it dry and paint with whitewash (lime) — 
every bit of it — walls ceiling, roost and 
nesting boxes. A bag of lime goes a long 
way. Just mix a kilo and a half of lime in a 
bucket of water, stir and paint with a large 
paintbrush. I use this in my pigsty and in 
my duck and goose pens. 

Don’t give your chooks meat or 
bones or dairy products. Grow spinach and 
silver beet in a pot if you don’t have room in 
the garden (it does look nice growing 
among flowers) and give them a few leaves 
every day or so. Mince up a clove of garlic 
daily and talk to them often. Before I 
started my mulch/compost heap, I would 
throw my grass cuttings in the chook pen, 
and after a while when it’s broken down, 
use it on my gardens. If you use the com- 
post heap method, put manure on it often. I 
don’t use the layer method, as such: I have 
two round heaps made from bits of galva- 
nised iron tank and just toss in whatever I 
have, including horse and cow manure, 
weeds and ash from my wood heater. I 
don’t mix it or turn it over and it just all 
breaks down on its own. 

I have loofah seed if anyone would 
like some, they might send me a SAE and 
I’ll post seed and information. Loofahs are 
a vegetable sponge, and grow as a vine. 
They must be planted in spring and very 
early summer or harvest the following win- 
ter — they make great Christmas presents. 
Have fun. 

Lynne Anderson, Lazy Acres, Murphy’s 
Creek, Qld, 4352. 


Farm to rent near Gatton 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

I live on a 42 acre farm in the 
Lockyer Valley near Gatton in Queensland 
but I have to shift into town for a while and 
I’m wondering if there is an Earth Gardener 
out there who would like to try living on a 
farm. The rent would be $100 per week. I 
want someone or a family who will care for 
the garden. There are two huge dams, about 
500 trees that look after themselves, and a 
paperbark forest down the back. There are 
sheds for chooks (I have one), and other 
animals if you wish to have them. The 
cottage is bessabrick, three bedrooms and 
20 minutes to the nearest town, Gatton. If 
you are interested, please give me a call. 
Karen Scully, Gatton, Queensland, 
phone (07) 5465 8896. 
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EARTH PEOPLE WRITE 


Paradise or rubbish heap? 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 

In a past issue of Earth Garden I 
wrote a letter which in effect says that 
instead of moving to the country one 
should bring the country to suburbia. 
Since writing that letter my wife and I have 
gone against the advice I gave and have 
purchased a 20 acre block 11 kilometres 
from the nearest town. 

When we first viewed the block 
the potential was obvious to us to make it a 
haven where we could grow our own fruit 
and vegetables, run some livestock, install 
a solar power system (the property has no 
mains power connected) and in general 
have a lifestyle that is just a dream for 
many. What was, and is still, the only 
disappointing feature of the property was 
the amount of rubbish that we had to clean 
up and get taken to the tip or recycling 
station. 

Why is it that so many people pur- 
chase small blocks of land for their so- 
called dream and then do their best to con- 
vert them to a rubbish tip? Let’s get the 
blocks cleaned up by recycling the junk 
and get the Green back into a lifestyle that 
is truly worth living. 

Barry Robertson, EarthWood, Vic. 


Water diviner 
Dear Alan, 

In the summer edition of Earth 
Garden there is a letter from Suzanne 
Eckert asking your assistance in finding a 
water diviner. Unfortunately, only an 
email address was given. Being an ‘old 
bushie’ I am not on the Internet, so cannot 
respond to Suzanne’s letter. I am, how- 
ever, a water diviner and would be very 
pleased to attempt to find a suitable bore 
site for Suzanne. I wonder whether you 
could make contact with her or give her my 
phone number, or my address, so she can 
contact me. 

I am always pleased to find under- 
ground water sources and, as I regard the 
water divining ability as a gift, I make no 
charge for the service. However, it is nice 
if people help with a contribution to travel 
cost and accommodation. I sometimes 
find that it requires a couple of days to 
‘tune-in’ to country with which I am not 
familiar. If you would like to put my de- 
tails on file, you may like to give them to 
anyone else who is looking for a water 
diviner. 

John Shaw, 6 Wattle Street, Fishermans 
Paradise, NSW, 2539, (02) 4456 4353. 


Mango-growing tricks? 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 

I have recently started reading your 
magazine and am gaining many useful bits 
of information. Thank you. We live in the 
Jervis Bay area, absolutely beautiful; we 
are frost free, have mild winters and warm 
summers. I would like to try growing some 
mangoes — our children adore them, but 
have never had a seed germinate. I have 
opened some up that have been in the 
ground for months and have found they 
have sprouted in the shell but have never 
got any further and then died. Is there a 
trick I need to try? Thanks for your time 
looking at this. 

Pauline Ormandy, PO Box 57 St 
Georges Basin, NSW, 2540, fax: (02) 
4443 5880. 


Tassie reader 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 

It was really great to see Alan Gray 
in Tassie at the Alternative Home Expo, 
and giving his support at the forest protest 
rally outside the Labor Party State confer- 
ence. Many thanks for the lift, Alan, and I 
have made an appropriate contribution! I 
truly think the magazine has improved with 
time and, like so many readers, wish we 
didn’t have to wait so long between issues. 
I really envy those starting out on their 
voyage of sustainable living. For my hus- 
band and I it’s the start of ‘downsizing’ as 
age and health problems intervene and we 
must sell and move to a smaller piece of 
land. Thanks to the contributors and staff 
for a great read and for really useable hints. 
Veronica Flower, Port Arthur, Tas. 


Like a lizard drinking 
To all, 

Keep up the excellent work you all 
do — we hang out for our magazine! Too 
busy to write more: cow needs to be milked 
and chooks fed. Garden needs rain! This 
SE Qld drought is horrible. Regards and 
happy thoughts. 

Kerry, Jill, children and animals, 
Nambour, Qld. 


Rice bales near Canberra? 
Hi there, 

Thought Id drop a line. Love your 
articles. Thank you for your wonderful 
work. Can you suggest places we can con- 
tact for rice bales closest to the Canberra 
region? We hope to start building our 
strawbale home next year, so I’d like to 
start talking to people and places where we 


can buy our materials. Thanks very much. 
Monique Smith, 304 Urila Road, Burra, 
NSW, 2620. 


Dear Monique, 

Ahtee Chia, an architect near 
Maleny, got the strawbales for his home 
project by ringing the local Department of 
Primary Industries and asking them which 
farmers were baling nearby. 

—Alan. 


Earthworm advice? 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 

I bought Earth Garden hoping I 
may get some information on earthworms. 
We recently bought our house on our bush 
block and it already had a small vegie gar- 
den. I have planted some silver beet, pars- 
ley and rhubarb and they are all doing well, 
but I have no worms. One of my compost 
bins is breaking down: there are bugs, ear- 
wigs and slugs, but no worms. I have put in 
two bags of horse manure plus a small 
trailer of blended soil and some straw, but 
after two months still no worms. Our soil 
does have a lot of clay in it, but I notice also 
that the leaf, mainly on the rhubarb, has a 
slight yellow tinge toward the centre. The 
stalks also have a spotty mark on them. I 
am interested in any feedback from your 
readers, please help. 

Helen Harrison, Bittern, Vic, email: 
<harrdrhd@ozemail.com.au>. 


Hand-powered washing 
machines? 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 

I really enjoy reading Earth Gar- 
den and increasing my knowledge on 
earth-friendly ways. I am trying to find a 
Wonderwash hand-operated washing ma- 
chine. I hope some of your readers may 
help me with this. 

Barbara Broeksema, PO Box 52, 
Coonabarabran, NSW, 2357. 


Keep going or call it quits? 
Dear readers, 

I am in a state of indecision and I 
would like to get some advice from you, 
the readers. I have been managing an or- 
ganisation called ‘The Rainforest Seed 
Collective’ for the past nine years. We 
have had our ups and downs, just like any 
other under capitalised, non-profit busi- 
ness. But we have our ardent supporters, 
like Earth Garden magazine, Adrian 
Walker and a couple of hundred other 
members. For more information on the 
Seed Collective’s early days see EGs 75 


EARTH PEOPLE WRITE 

and 76. The problem is I don’t know if I 
want to keep putting in all the voluntary 
work hours that are needed to develop the 
network of rainforest seed collectors that 
are needed to make it work. 

So reader, my question to you is, 
do I keep going? My heart says it’s im- 
portant to have the supply of local rain- 
forest seed to people who are regenerat- 
ing rainforest on their property. What do 
you think? Or is education more impor- 
tant? Should I spend my time developing 
training programs so people can teach 
themselves how to collect and propagate 
rainforest seed? Thanks to you all and 
can you send your feedback to: 
Mark Baird, PO Box 25, Bellingen, 
NSW, 2454. , 


Wow 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 

I recently visited your stand at the 
Sustainable Living Fair in Melbourne (it 
was a fantastic fair, I went for both days 
and still couldn’t get through everything) 
and it got me thinking about how much of 
an impact your magazine has had on my 
life. In 1996 I was living in Townsville, 
studying my Tourism Masters at JCU. I 
was all set for a corporate future. I think I 
first saw your magazine in the library 
when I was researching an assignment for 
the design of a sustainable resort com- 
plex. Very shortly after this I gave up my 
studies and spent my spare time garden- 
ing in the backyard of my rental instead. I 
met with mixed success and since then I 
have worked towards the goal of having 
my own land and doing research into sus- 
tainable agricultural practices. 

My whole world view changed 
because of the direction in which your 
magazine pointed me.. When I started 
reading people like Bill Mollison, Yeo- 
man and David Suzuki, something inside 
me clicked. I can never repay my debt to 
you and I can only begin to thank you, for 
being a beacon of light for all these years, 
by sharing the magazine and its ideals 
with as many people as I can. Please 
don’t get too sexy and sophisticated. We 
like the magazine exactly as it is. 
Rebecca Bale, Mirboo North, Vic. 


Fly paper in the fireplace? 
Dear Alan, 

Regarding Peter Kenyon’s letter 
in EG 117 requesting information on fly 
papers. Some friends got me six last 
week when they visited Sovereign Hill, in 
Ballarat. The ‘general’ store sells them. 


I’m not sure of price but I think they are 
under $1.00 (my friends wouldn’t take 
anything for them). My daughter and her 
family have just moved into an old home 
(with four fireplaces). She’s going to hang 
the fly papers in the fire places to see if 
they will stop the flies — being blowflies 
I’m not sure, but it’s worth a try. Fly wire 
over chimney tops would probably do the 
job. 

Joan Campbell, Campbelltown, Vic. 


Grow your own tea 
Dear EG team, 

Thanks for your always enjoyable 
magazine — I’d like to ask if anyone out 
there has information on growing and pre- 
paring your own tea. I have finally man- 
aged to track down some Camellia sinensis 
bushes, and as camellias grow very well in 
the mountains north of Melbourne, where 
we live, I’m hopeful they will be success- 
ful. I have made some wonderful friend- 
ships over the years — by answering read- 
ers’ requests in your magazine — and I 
look forward to hearing from anyone who 
might be able to help me this time. I live in 
a beautiful, hidden, fertile valley, sur- 
rounded by national park and I have been a 
DNRE licensed Wildlife Shelter for over 
11 years. During that time I have had to 
come up with lots of innovative ideas for 
living with wildlife, as well as maintaining 
large vegie and flower gardens and a small 
orchard. So, if anyone is having problems 
with wildlife matters — I’d be happy to 
offer solutions where I can. 

Sandi Kogtevs, Faindouran, 350 
Chadds Creek Road, Strathewen, Vic, 
3099. 


Smoking food 
Hi, 

I hope you can help me. I am 
trying to find out how to make a small meat 
smoker for fish and other things and also I 
would like to know how to make sausages 
and cheese and where do I buy the things 
needed to get started. If you can help me I 
would be very grateful. Thank you. 
Rebecca <becc@hotkey.net.au> 


Dear Rebecca, 

There is an excellent article on 
how to make your own smoker by that 
tireless champion of sustainable living, 
Jose Robinson, in EG 56. Also, The Good 
Life Book Club sells an excellent book 
called, ‘Smoking Food’ for $21.95 plus 
postage; phone (03) 5424 1814 to order. 

— Alan. 
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UNCLASSIFIEDS 


Unclassifieds are 66 cents (including GST) per word prepaid. 
Bookings for the June 2002 issue should arrive at PO Box 2 Trentham, 3458, 
by 1 May 2002 or <www.earthgarden.com.au> 
(Secure payment by credit card is also available at the website.) 


EARTHWORMS. Books and videos on all aspects of worm 
farming: for profit, gardening, bait, waste management. Au- 
tumn Special: Free copy of ‘Earthworms for Ecology & Profit’ 
with orders over $25. Free list from WormWide Books, 44 
Poppet Rd, Wamboin, NSW, 2620. Phone (02) 6238 3505, fax 
(02) 6238 3577. 


OREA LINDA PROJECT putting desert garden/community 
in Australian desert. Total isolation. Solitude, peace/nature. 
Enquiries: visitors, woofers. Arid Zone Research, phone (08) 
9192 6229, fax (08) 9192 3044. Email: <orealinda@hotmail. 
com>. 


ANIMAL NATUROPATHY - GREENPET. Herbal & ho- 
moeopathic remedies, nutritional supplements, non-toxic 
shampoos and much more. Mail-order catalogue Australia 
wide. Distance consultations also available. 129 Redwood Rd, 
Domain, Qld, 4562. Phone (07) 5449 1453, fax (07) 5449 
1463. Email: <info@greenpet.com.au>, Web site: <http:// 
www.greenpet.com.au>. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION. MORUYA, FAR 
SOUTH COAST NSW. Romantic | BR and family 2 BR bush 
cabins Big open fires, $300 per week, $125 per weekend. 
Phone (02) 4474 2542. 


BHUDEVI. The purest goodies on the Planet! At reduced 
prices. Web: <www.bhudevi.com.au>. Phone (07) 5527 6828. 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSE, 13-26 April, 2002 
— focussed for people applying permaculture in the temperate 
regions of Australia. This is a professionally-run course that 
has the experience of over 30 design courses. The course is 
held on an established permaculture property. Course limited 
to 15 participants. Contact H Gravestein (02) 6494 2014. 


GENUINE SAFFRON - CROCUS SATIVUS grown 
biodynamically, stigmas 1 gram for $10 + SAE. Corms with 
growing notes $2.50 ea, 10 corms + P+H + info. $30 - available 
till March. Ruth Enders, RMB 712, Raglan, 3373, phone (03) 
5349 7325. 


NATIVE STINGLESS BEES for profit or pleasure -- how to 
get started, pollination/honey potential in Queensland. De- 
tailed info booklets, packed with photos, diagrams. For free 
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catalogue, send name, address and 45c stamp to: ANBRC, 
Box 74-G3, North Richmond, NSW, 2754. 


PERMACULTURE COURSES. Newcastle and Hunter 
Valley. Introduction to Permaculture Sat 9th March. Permac- 
ulture Design Course Sept Ist to Sept 14th. Both courses will 
be held at Marmong Point Permaculture Garden, half an hour 
south of Newcastle. For more details phone Andrew Murdoch 
(02) 4950 4134. Web: <www.sustainable. com.au>. Design 
and Consultancy Services also available. 


AEGIS ORGANICS. Good quality Toggenburg dairy goats, 
robust, friendly, easy milkers. All ages and grades, reasonably 
priced. We have 25 years experience and offer back-up advice 
and advice with stock sold. Pat and Chris, 186 Emu Creek 
Rd, Bulahdelah, NSW, 2423. Phone (02) 4997 4478. 


ORGANICALLY GROWN TRADITIONAL HERBAL 
REMEDIES for everyday conditions, arthritis, psoriasis, etc. 
For catalogue please send stamped self-addressed envelope to 
Tintagel Herbs, PO Box 27, Central Tilba, NSW, 2546. 


ECO BUILDING ADVICE, designs, architectural plans, in- 
spections — for homes in Adelaide, SA. 35 years experience. 
Phone Jack (08) 8261 9049. Website: <www.jmetcalf.net>. 


EARTH GARDEN NOS 1-95 complete, including out of 
print issues. VGC. $450 + p&h. Phone (07) 4664 8660. 


HEALTH CARE VIA THE POST. Homoeopath/naturo- 
path Heather Pemberton conducts consultations via the post to 
treat all ailments. $45. For more information write to PO Box 
363, Blackburn, Victoria, 3130 or see website at <www. 
theopenlotus.com.au>. 


GREENVALE VAN PARK (Organically minded) Nth Qld. 
Ph/fax (07) 4788 4155 now letting long term camp and pow- 
ered sites from $44 pw. Free pool, modern amenities, etc. 
Nice folk. First in - best sites. Russ, Gloria, Mike or Hazel. 


BIODYNAMIC WORKSHOP at Brisbane 17th March. 
Beelarong Community Farm, Morningside. Hamish McKay 
and the Biodynamic Association will show you how homoeo- 
pathic preparations, biodynamic compost, lunar planting will 
increase soil activity and fertility. Call Keith Burnett to book 


in. Phone 0402 767 770. Cost $70 includes generous meals 
(concession available). Workshops also at other locations. 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSE at Crystal Waters 
Permaculture Village. A holistic, integrated, balanced and fun 
approach to learning - providing opportunities to develop 
practical, theoretical and philosophical understanding of Per- 
maculture. Sept 14-28, 2001. International PC teachers: 
Morag Gamble and Evan Raymond with Max Lindegger, 
Barb Knudsen and Jenny Allen. Phone (07) 5494 4833, email 
<courses@permaculture.au.com>, Web: 
<www.permaculture.au.com>. 


HANDS-ON PERMACULTURE WORKSHOPS at Crys- 
tal Waters Permaculture Village with Morag Gamble and 
Evan Raymond. March 30-31, Sept 7-8. Ph: (07) 5494 4833, 
email <courses@permaculture.au.com>, Web: <www. 
permaculture.au.com>. 


MOON PADS cloth menstrual pads and The Keeper men- 
strual cup: Earth-friendly, sustainable, reusable products, 
good for your purse, your health and our environment. Visit 
<www.moonpads.alltasmanian.com> or send SSAE to Moon 
Pads, PO Box 118, Sandy Bay, Tasmania, 7006. 


DISCOVA’US - TRAIN ACCOMMODATION. Experi- 
ence the spectacular coastlines of Eyre Peninsula South Aus- 
tralia in eco-friendly Train Carriage accommodation 
overlooking beautiful Waterloo Bay, Elliston. Fully self- 
sustained, with rainwater, wind and solar power and hybrid 
toilet system. Contact Julie Allchurch for more details (08) 
8687 9290 or <www.discovaus.com.au>. 


WORLD’S BEST WATER CONSERVATION DEVICE 
for growing plants. No batteries required. Uses ceramic 
technology to sense moisture levels. Uses a gravity tank, or 
small pump, or can connect directly to your hose tap. Grow 4 
metres of tomato vine in a 20 cm pot. Check out Tropf- 
Blumats on Web at <www.rambridge.com>. 


MARALINGA ATOMIC TESTS. CD Rom web page for- 
mat. Covers: Strontium 90 survey results, Environment, In- 
digenous health, Role of Cold War in current attitudes, Water 
survey, Hansard facts, Black Mist incident, ARPANSA, ARL, 
AWTSC reports, History, 6 page bibliography. A4 paper 
equivalent: 250 pages. Requires IBM type PC with Windows 
95 or better and Internet Explorer. Auto run disc. Part 
proceeds to Australian Atomic ExServicemens’ Association. 
$12.50 posted. Cheques payable to P. Langley, PO Box 539, 
Noarlunga Centre, SA. 


TIME TO RENDER? After 15 years of satisfied users 
everywhere, Acropol Mudguard has proven to be simply the 
best available. For brochure and sample phone (07) 3890 
0888 (business hours) or fax (07) 3890 0899, 24 hours. Email: 
<karenp@wheylite>. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION. Northern NSW. Cabin, 
caravans and camping in community. <www.nimbinaustralia. 
com/sundara>. Phone (02) 6633 7037. 
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HOME EDUCATION. For information send SSAE to Alter- 
native Education Resource Group, PO Box 461, Daylesford, 
3460. Website: <www.home-ed.vic.edu.au>. Phone (03) 
9517 7107. 


BOOKS, old and new. Send for general list. R Suters, PO 
Box 127, Figtree, NSW, 2525. 


GOURDS, SEEDS, BOOKS AVAILABLE NOW! In our 
new catalogue. Send 4 stamps to: The Gourd Father, PO Box 
298 EG, East Maitland, NSW, 2323. Special Offer! Book on 
growing & drying gourds plus 2 pkts seeds mixed, | sml & 1 
Irg plus free catalogue $27.90 includes P&H & GST. 


A STEINER HOMESCHOOL. A teaching manual on Crea- 
tivity and Curriculum. Send $12 to: Golden Beetle Books, 
Box 329, Blackheath, NSW, 2785 or write, email, ring or fax 
for titles list. Phone +61 (02) 4787 5335, fax +61 (02) 4787 
5339 Web: <www.users.bigpond.com/goldenbeetlebooks/>, 
email: <goldenbeetlebooks@bigpond.com>. 


HOME STONE FLOUR MILLS. Mill your own 
stoneground wholemeal flour for cakes and bread at home 
with a Retsel Little Ark Stone Flour Mill. www.retsel.com.au 
“Endorsed by the Housewives’ Association”. Write for cata- 
logue to: PO Box 712, Dandenong, Victoria, 3175, enclosing 
three postage stamps. Phone (03) 9795 2725. Distributor 
enquiries welcome. 


HOME PLANS “The Earth Builder’s Plan Catalogue”. (180 
pages), includes: 92 plans for handcrafted buildings (83 
homes & 9 workshops, cabins & carport) of mudbrick, 
rammed earth, stone, poleframe, timber, poured earth, 
strawbale, construction details; a working drawing of a small 
loft floor home (12 x A3 sheets) is included. Mail $95.00 
(post & pack incl.) to John Barton - Building Design, 31 Sharp 
Street, Newtown, Vic. 3220. Email: <jbarton@ 
pipeline.com.au> or phone/fax enquiries to (03) 5222 5774 for 
fixed quote to draw and document your home plan. Cheques, 
Mastercard, Bankcard, Visa accepted. Free 23 page brochure 
is available. 


BAMBOO WORLD (author of “Bamboo Rediscovered” and 
“Bamboo World”) - Beautiful, non-invasive clumping bam- 
boo nursery and display area with over 200 species, edible, 
structural, decorative, all sizes, tropical or cold climate. Ed- 
ible shoot/timber plantations quantities available at reduced 
prices. Freight to your door. For 32 page illustrated catalogue 
on selection, species description, usage lists, harvesting & 
treatment details, send 7 x 45 cent stamps to BAMBOO 
WORLD, Murwillumbah Rd, Wadeville, NSW, 2474. In- 
spection by appointment. Phone (02) 6689 7214. Website 
<http://www.bambooworld.com.au>. 


STONE GRIND FLOUR AT HOME with a Schnitzer Ger- 
man quality hand or electric mill. Models from $178. Send 
SSAE or $5 for video to Schnitzer Mills (Aust), PO Box 1867, 
Bowral, NSW, 2576, or phone (02) 4861 1581. Website: 
<www.schnitzer.com.au>. 
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STRAWBALE OPEN DAYS. John and Rose will be hold- 
ing open days at their strawbale house on Sunday 31 March 
and Monday | April 2002, from 10 am until 5 pm. The cost is 
$15 per adult (children free) which includes tea or coffee and 
homemade biscuits. They will hold open days on the Ist 
Saturday of each month in 2002. Other times can be arranged 
by appointment. Address: 205 Bambra Cemetery Road, 
Deans Marsh, Vic. Phone (03) 5236 3218, email: 
<jeasterbrook@vtown.com.au>, and see page 22 of this issue 
of Earth Garden. 


WATERFORD STANLEY TRADITIONAL combustion 
stove. Excellent condition. $1200. Beenleigh, Queensland 
(07) 3807 0127. 


GARDENER/HANDYPERSON to look after established 
permaculture garden in a large coastal community in exchange 
for caravan accommodation and facilities. Phone (02) 6653 
4635. 


PERMACULTURE WORKSHOP. Bega Valley, 18-19 
May at Fernmark Inn. Experts Hugh Gravestein/John Cham- 
pagne teaching. Enjoy relaxing holiday and learning weekend 
in one. Composting, growing fruit/veg/herbs, passive solar 
design. Site visits too! Info/bookings (02) 6492 7136. 


GEODESIC DOMES for sale. Made to order; from 1 to 10 
metres diameter. Beautiful and strong. Great for green house, 
kids play, workshop, healing space, chook house, in fact, 
anything and everything. Phone Heather on 0408 429 251 or 
email: <domeplanet@ yahoo.com.au>. 


STRAWBALE COTTAGE - ‘THE WILLOW’S MUSE’. 
As seen in EG 116. Come and test ‘drive’ and be inspired. 
Earthern rendered, hand sculpted, original 2 BR, self con- 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 


tained, outdoor area, BBQ, cob oven, owner built, now fin- 
ished for getaway rental, near Daylesford, Victoria (10 min- 
utes to Hepburn). Phone Dunja (03) 5476 4445, fax (03) 5476 
4429, Web: <www.strawbalecottage.com>. 


JUICERS, MANUAL OR ELECTRIC for fruits, vegeta- 
bles and wheatgrass. See our manual st/steel model. Quality 
Grainmill and Juicers Products, Phone (02) 4751 2477 or visit 
us on <www.grainmills.com.au>. 


STRAWBALE BUILDING WORKSHOPS. Comprehen- 
sive 3-day strawbale and earthen plaster building workshops, 
15, 16 & 17 March, 26, 27 & 28 April, 24, 25 & 26 May, 
Daylesford. Learn how you too can build easily, environmen- 
tally, and affordably. Don O’Connor and Sue Ewart as seen 
in EG 101 and 105. Visit on our Web site <www. 
gentleearthwalking.com.au>. Phone (03) 5348 7506. 


TIPIS by Don O’Connor. Tipis made to order by experienced 
and caring builder. Also available Tipi Camping: retreats and 
holidays — Daylesford. Phone (03) 5348 7506 or write to PO 
Box 395, Daylesford, Victoria, 3460. 


SUPPRESSED & UNUSUAL TECHNOLOGIES CATA- 
LOGUE. Free energy devices, antigravity, hydrogen fuel, 
magnetic motors, alternate fuels and engines, 200+ topics. 
Send 6 x Australian 45c stamps to Lostech Archive, PO Box 
456-E, Tolga, Qld, 4882. 


REMOTE POWER SYSTEM. Excellent condition - in- 
cludes Generator diesel, 15 kVA, $4,500; Rectifier, 100 Amp 
4 drawer 48 volts and 48 Telstra exchange stationery batteries 
(1986 and 1988), including a stand for 24 batteries $14,000 
together; Inverter, 48 volt sinewave, 18 mths old $2,500. 
Phone Alan on (02) 6236 8309, or 0407 488 927. 
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LAND LINES 


BSE 
SSS 


LAND LINES are for people buying, selling, seeking or sharing houses and land. It is your 
responsibility to check all deals. We charge a rate of 66 cents (including GST) per word (prepaid) for a listing of 
any desired length. All LAND LINES should include your name and address (phone number is optional). 
Please also name your nearest large town (eg, "50 km north east of Lismore"). 

LAND LINES for the June 2002 issue should arrive at PO Box 2 Trentham, 3458, or <www.earthgarden.com.au> 
by 1 May 2002 (Secure payment by credit card is also available at the website.) 

We simply cannot take LAND LINES over the phone — please don't try. 


LAND LINES PHOTO ADS NOW AVAILABLE — ONLY $15 EACH (PRE-PAID). Send a colour or black and white print with your land line. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


1. TARAGO. 100 acres of natural timber and bushland 
with abundant native wildlife. Large cleared private 
homesite with northerly aspect and views. Dam with large 
catchment. Adjacent to power and phone. All weather 
access. Building permission. Tarago has a primary school, 
store, service station, hotel, police station, and railway 
station. 40 km from Goulburn and 70 km from Canberra. 
Web: <http://www.acay.com.au/~dsc68/tarago>. $70,000. 
Phone (02) 6291 9560. 


2. LAND SHARING CO-OPERATIVE, 40 KM NW 
OF TAREE, NSW. 4-6 shares for sale in 10-12 member 
established co-operative, 1259 acres adjoining State forest. 
Springs, permanent water, power, phone, swimming holes, 
700 metre mountain peak, steep, forested, rainforest pock- 
ets, secluded valley, 30 mins to town. $18,000 for unim- 
proved sites, $24,000 for improved sites. Phone: (02) 6550 
7229 or (02) 6550 7324. email: <peakex@tpg.com.au> 
Website: <http://mo.ontheinternet.com.au>. 


3. NORTHERN NSW, 4.3 ha great land, north easterly 
aspect, end of valley, at Border Ranges National Park, 
permanent creek, plenty of palms, wildlife, forest, in well 
established hamlet under comany title. $55,000. Phone Jo 
on (02) 6679 3445. 


4. BELLINGEN, THORA. 5 bedroom Steiner-designed 
timber, stone house, SC studio and workshop, huge organic 
orchard, stables on 3 acres + 1/4 share of 76 acres. Backing 
on national park, fronting Bellingen River. 15 minutes 
Bellingen, Dorrigo. 1 km to school. Phone Harriet AH on 
(02) 6655 3100. $220,000. 


5. TAMWORTH AREA, 330 ACRES. Permanent 
creek, dams, bores. Good fences. Large areas of bush land 
and abundant wildlife. Can run 100 cattle or sheep. Excel- 
lent grazing and some cultivation. Orchard of 40 different 
trees. 4 bedroom homestead, wood fires and stove. 
Granny flat. Machinery and feed sheds. No chemicals 
used on farm in 11 years. 40 mins easy drive to Tamworth 
or Quirindi. Buses to local schools. $286,000. Ring Ian 
(02) 6768 9015. 


6. KYOGLE, northern NSW. 215 acres of nature’s para- 
dise only once offered before. This unique property has 
endless potential for the nature lover or those with a com- 
mercial outlook. Endless water supply with selectively 
cleared pasture will carry any stock; very fertile soil. Natu- 
ral areas offer a quiet retreat from life’s stresses. Numer- 
ous building sites to take advantage of this unique property. 
$164,000. Phone (07) 3200 1994. 


7. CORINDI, 40 km north of Coffs Harbour. Spacious 
timber cottage on 1.4 acres. Polished blackbutt floors, high 
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ceilings with fans, 3 brs, 2 bathrooms. Own water (two 
sources), solar HWS. 36 m workshop, and more. Sur- 
rounded by bush and berry plantation, rural but not iso- 
lated. 6 km to sea and shop. Peaceful, safe living with 
room for a pony. $139,950. Phone (02) 6649 2345. 


8. FLOWER FARM, COLLOMBATTI. 20 mins to 
Kempsey, 30 mins to coast. 100 acres, mostly cleared 
bordering State forest. 3 bedroom home, verandahs, slow 
combustion fireplace, solar hot water. Vegetable, herb 
rose, native gardens. Includes 5 acres of protea and native 
bushes, bulbs and annual beds plus machinery shed, pack- 
ing shed and coolroom. Currently selling to florists, super- 
markets and community markets. Export potential. 
Property also has capacity to run 20-25 head cattle. Excel- 
lent for market lovers and bird lovers. $235,000. Phone 
(02) 6566 8453 (H). See <www.winsome.com.au> for 
photos. 


9. NIMBIN. 3 shares available on small intentional 
community, Cert A Organic, shared facilities and re- 
sources. $36,500. For more information email 
<lothloriencommunity@yahoo.com> or phone Mark (02) 
6689 1019 or Sabina (02) 6689 0211. 


10. PEACEFUL RETREAT. Two acres, once an old 
school site, now partly wooded and set amongst rolling 
grazing country. Comfy cabin (4m x 8m) with verandah, 
1000 gallon tank, long-drop dunny, small dam. Easy ac- 
cess; 10 km from village of Mandurama and 30 mins on 
highway to either Cowra or Blayney. $25,000. (02) 9818 
4254. 
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911,12 f11. NIMBIN VALLEY. 40 km north of Lismore. 2 acre 
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manent creek direct from Nightcap National Park. 


colourbond building. 


N (03)97525016 or 0408 738 068. 


share on 16 share established community, small cottage, 
solar power, gas hot water, good access. Rainforest, per- 


$35,000. Phone (02) 6689 0211. 


pi S BUSH BLOCK, 10.8 acres Tyalgum. 
See website: <http://tyalgum.tripod.com/tyalgum/> for de- 
tails or phone (02) 9438 1690. 


J 


13. CONSERVATION PROPERTY. 15 minutes Evans 
Head, 90 acres, power. 20 square residence, 10 square 
Numerous inclusions-improve- 
ments. $215,000. Uniqueness detailed. Email: 
<baldeagleone@austarnet.com.au>, PO Box 158 
Woodburn, NSW, 2472. 


QUEENSLAND 


1. 3.9 ACRES OF DAINTREE RAINFOREST, with 
ocean views, 2 km north of the Daintree River, 20 km north 
of Mossman. $36,000—Phene(07) 4059 1763. 


HITTI: > 


2. COOKTOWN - AMBIENCE PAR EXCELLENCE! 
Beautiful timber open-plan gallery/residence. French doors 
to verandah and random slate courtyard. Ochre rendered 
masonry block and slate-floored kitchen & bath-house. 
Small sleeping areas & large loft. Separate 120 sq metre 
rendered block workshop with skylight, darkroom, 3 phase 
power & roller door. Galvanised iron framed 108 sq metre 
greenhouse set well in landscape. Historic well. Large 
allottment (3330 sq metres). Granite outcrops, mature 
trees, fruiting palms, abundant wildlife. Central but private. 
5 minute walk to shops, Endeavour River, harbour. 10 min 
walk through Botanical Gardens to beach. Ideal home- 
based business with courtyard catering (STCA). $275,000. 
Email:- <bboucher@labyrinth.net.au> for photos. Phone j 


A| 


3. QUEENSLAND’S PREMIER WINE DISTRICT. 
Modern brick home, passive solar design, 2 large b/rs, new 
$17,000 RAPS solar power, gas cooker, 6 acres cleared (ex 
orchard), plus 31 acre bush hillside, 5 km Stanthorpe 
(5,000 residents), option to buy adjoining 44 acres. 
$119,000. Phone (07) 4681 3182. 


4. QUAINT BUSHWHACKERS DELIGHT. 2 bed- 
rooms, 1/2 acre, situated in small country town between 
Roma and Miles. $38,000. More details ring Mona (07) 
4627 6543. 


5. PROPERTY 25A. BITUM, 9-1/2 kms city. bush, 
studio, det, granny flat, Ige shed. 32,000 litre rainwater 
tanks, excellent ground water. 3 pumps, lge garden (Alt. no 
poisons). $110,000 or offer. A. & D. Roos, 28 Nicholl Rd, 
Bundaberg, Qld, 4670. 


6. NEAR MISSION BEACH. Unique style home on 2.6 
acres. Rainforest backdrop, stunning mountain and valley 
views. 15 km Mission Beach, 13 km Tully. $135,000. 
(07) 4068 0900. Tropical Queensland Realty. 
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7. RAMBUTANS AND CATTLE 17 km Tully, cóm- 
fortable home on 24 acres. 150 maturing rambutans (huge 
potential). Fully equipped sheds. Close to town and coast. 
Phone for full details - excellent value at $295,000. Tropi- 
cal Queensland Realty (07) 4068 0900. 


8. KENNEDY/CARDWELL. Tropical gardeners para- 
dise on 2-1/4 acres with 3 bedroom liveable shed. 7 km to 
Bruce Highway. Many exotic tropical trees and shrubs. 
Town & bore water, fully irrigated. Currently used as a 
hobby nursery. $139,000 neg. Tropical Queensland Re- 
alty (07) 4068 0900. 


1. BALLARAT. Unique architect-designed 30 square 
plús double octagon mudbrick house, set on scenic 14 acre 
bushblock, bordering State forest, only 7 km from Ballarat 
PO. Special features include: magnificent library, large 
open plan living area, timber kitchen, tower, exposed 
beams, leadlight and plateglass windows. Extras: separate 
studio, garage, 2 dams, established orchard, shedding. 
$330,000. Phone (03) 5334 7803 or 0409 547 803. 
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2. TRENTHAM, CENTRAL HIGHLANDS, VICTO- 
RIA. Solar passive design, solar powered 26 square, 2 
storey mudbrick house. Set in a 2 acre organic 
permaculture garden and orchard. This is part of a 20 acre 
forest block. 2 dams, wildlife, birds, frogs, clean air. 
Surrounded on three sides by State forest, altitude 720 
metres. One hour from Melbourne, Ballarat and Bendigo. 
For private sale. $400,000. 15% deposit, 90 day settle- 
ment. Inspection by appointment only. (03) 5424 1274 
after 6 pm. 


3. WARRNAMBOOL/BALLANGEICH, 30 km N/E of 
Warrnambool, 4.25 acres, chemical free 20 years perma- 
nent spring, 2 sealed road frontages, power + phone avail- 
able, fenced. $22,000 ONO. Phone Kaje Murray (03) 
9489 4150. 


4. INGLEWOOD. Find your own nuggets. Bush retreat 
8 km town, solar power, 2 br brick home, plus 2 br studio, 


on 45 acres, 10,000 gallon fresh water, 3 dams. Write for 
detailed Fact Sheet, PO Box 82, Inglewood, 3517. 


5. BAYSWATER NORTH. 785 m2 block, 9 year old 3 
br brick veneer house with carport. Near top of hill with 
north easterly aspect. Views of north end of Dandenong 
Ranges. No lawn mower required! Front garden & nature 
strip local natives. Backyard has vines, fruit trees, chooks, 
large vege garden. 2.9m x 6m steel shed with concrete 
floor. Quiet court location in popular Canterbury Gardens 
estate with playground at end of court. Primary school, 
shops and supermarket walking distance. Owners leaving 
Melbourne. $180,000. Phone David & Alison (03) 9729 
2475, email: <da_hawthorn@ieee.org>. 
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6. NOOGEE, North of Warragul, six acres bush, shed on 
large levelled home site, dam, two road frontage, sealed 
main road, power, phone available. $43,000. Phone (03) 
5622 0413. 


7. NORTHERN VICTORIAN BIODYNAMIC FARM. 
This property has been certified since 1990 by BRI of 
Poweltown. 1200 acres, 1100 acres ideal for horticulture, 
cropping and grazing, the remaining 100 acres with ap- 
proximately 70 acres irrigation, ideal for lucerne and veg- 
etables, with 160 megalitres water right. The house block 
includes machinery sheds, barn, workshop, hayshed, cattle 
yards, shearing shed, school bus 500 metres. Towns 
nearby: Boort 18 km, Kerang 32 km. For more information 
contact (03) 5455 4225 evenings 


y% 
8. CHILTERN, CONSERVATION JEWEL. 42 Acres 
(17.28 ha), $85,000. This beautiful bush block is fully 
protected under a Trust for Nature conservation covenant. 
With an old shack, dam, winter creek, and electricity, this 
block is ready to build your dream nature retreat. Threat- 
ened box ironbark forest, wild flowers and native grasses. 
Major flora and fauna species including barking owl, swift 
parrot, squirrel glider, phascogale, painted honeyeater and 
the superb turquoise parrot. Only 30 minutes to Wodonga 
and about the same to Beechworth (Vic roads ref 35 D5). 
For further details call Colin Paine, mobile: 0418 913 846 
or email; <cpaine@bigpond.com.au>. 


9. NOOGEE, North of Warragul, 1-1/2 hours from Mel- 
bourne, 3/4 hour from Mt Baw Baw. 210 acres natural 
bush, river frontage, power, phone 3bbvh and cottage. 5 
minutes from township. Phone (03) 5952 2263 or. (03) 
5439 3832. $350;000. 


10. SOUTH GIPPSLAND, near Leongatha 2 hours from 
Melbourne. 3 br renovated home with magnificent views. 
10.5 organic acres with fantastic soil. 2 dams, shelterbelts, 
60 x 80 ft shed, old dairy etc. 70 hp tractor & implements 


(negotiable). Ideal berries/vegies/herbs or weekender. 
$165,000. Mark (03): 5663 6200. Email: 
<MGIBBONS@dcsi.net.au>. 

TASMANIA 


1. EAST COAST. Utter privacy. 21 acres mature forest, 


2 acres fenced and productive. 3 bedroom house, alterna- 
tive power, combustion stove, central heating, cathedral 
ceilings, wood floor. Abundant spring water. Ocean and 
coastal views. 5 minutes to surfing beaches. 50 kms south 
of St Helens. $90,000. Write: PO Box 81, St Marys, 
Tasmania, 7215. 
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2. MIDDLETON (259 DULCIA RD), 50 km Hobart. 
Poured earth (similar rammed earth). Feature home 2001 
Tasmanian Alternative Home Expo. 5 acres pasture (1.5 
organic gardens), permanent streams and falls. Amazing 
ocean/mountain views. Two storey first stage complete. 
Second stage commenced. Earth studio. Photos avail- 
able. $110,000. Phone Damian Waters (03) 6292 1115. 


3. TWO HOUSES FOR THE PRICE OF ONE. 
Collinsvale - 30 minutes north of Hobart’s GPO. Set on 
131 acres in a peaceful wooded valley in the mountains. 
Built for a community, this very large home comprises a 
split-level passive solar design main house with 5 large 
bedrooms, dark room and workshop, linked by an en- 
closed walk-way to a renovated self contained cottage 
c1900 with 3 bedrooms. Phone, gas, wood stove and 
combustion heaters, several out buildings, chook run, per- 
manent spring water to both houses, dam, 2 creeks and 
forest walking tracks. Amazing value at $210,000. En- 
quiries to Peter Baker, Wellington Real Estate. Phone 
(03) 6260 2172 or 0418 553 495. View at <www. 
realestate.com.au/agent/wellington>. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


RAVENSTHORPE BUSHLAND. 200 km west of 
Esperance. 940 ha. property, 700 ha bush. Seven strata 
title lots available. $70,000 each. Focus is nature conser- 
vation and sustainable production. Area renowned for 
diverse and intact natural habitat. Contact Rosemary (08) 
9313 8247, email <Rosemary@cordingup.com> or visit 
<www.cordingup.com>. 


WANTED/AVAILABLE TO RENT 


1. SHARE ACCOMMODATION. ($60 per week plus 
shared costs) Special Notes: Genuine inquiries only 
please, likely to suit person of rural background. Abso- 
lutely no chemicals or scented products allowed on prop- 
erty. Person to share house, extensive vegie gardens and 
reasonable living expenses on a totally natural and chemi- 
cal-free organic property (100 acres) on Kangaroo Island, 
South Australia. Because I have a severe intolerance to 
chemicals, no artificial perfumes, sprays or scented prod- 
ucts of any sort,are permitted on the premises. This applies 
to soaps, toothpaste, shaving items, all perfumes, hair prod- 
ucts, incense, oils, smoking of any sort or any substance, 
medicinal sprays of any description (such as ventilin for 
asthma) or any product or toiletry with a scent. There are 


no exceptions as my health is seriously affected by these 
products and in turn my ability to work and enjoy my 
beautiful and peaceful home. Please also note that no drugs 
are allowed. If you would like to share both the work of 
growing much of what you eat plus the total satisfaction of 
an extremely healthy and environmentally sound lifestyle, 
then I would like to speak with you. I have been here for 4 
years, have 2 much-loved poodle friends and hens, ducks 
and geese. Plenty of work, my own and from helpers, has 
gone into establishing increasingly productive gardens in 
an area of very low rainfall and limestone soil. To maintain 
the gardens and share the workload would require approxi- 
mately 3 to 4 hours per day from each of us. That would 
leave sufficient time, if you required it, to find paid em- 
ployment elsewhere on the Island. Local work is available 
and inquiries could be made prior to any agreement on 
accommodation, to suit your circumstances. There are 
many wonderful leisure time activities also available as 
part of living in this very special location: birdwatching, 
boating, canoeing, fishing, beekeeping, beachcombing, 
walking - it is 34 km to the closest township. My interests 
are sincere and if you are attracted to” the opportunity as 
presented then we could discuss it further. If it seems right 
then a basic contractual arrangement would be provided. 
Contact C. Pullar-Ford, RSD 117B, Flinders Chase Serv- 
ice, Kingscote, SA 5223. Ph/Fax (08) 8553 7224. 


2. BEAUTIFUL, UNIQUE SANDSTONE HOUSE 
FOR RENT, Capertee Valley, NSW. (Between Lithgow 
and Mudgee). Long term or holiday rental available. 3 
bedrooms, plus loft, open fire, slow combustion stove, 
solar hot water. Newly carpeted. Phone, electricity, TV, 
stereo. 100 acres of land with fruit orchard and fully fenced 
vegie garden. On bus run, ideal for family with primary 
aged children, to support local school, but all applicants 
considered. Rental $110 weekly. Ring Alex on (02) 6379 
7214 or leave a message on 0402 035 061. 


3. LILLIAN ROCK. 17 km north Nimbin. House, 
lounge/kitchen, open stone fireplace, Rayburn heater, 2 
beds, computer room, bathroom, separate toilet, large all 
round verandah, three room annex, carport, own dam, 
lovely view, 500 trees planted, large solar system. Peaceful 
and quiet. Phone (02) 6689 7394, or e-mail: 
<arthurg@dnet.aunz.com>. 


4. WANTED TO RENT: CASTLEMAINE. Nature 
loving city commuter wanting to rent or housesit a happily 
situated cottage/house (with a small fenced yard/paddock - 
optional) will consider granny flat or bungalow. Would 
consider Castlemaine CBD end April, beginning May 
2002. Excellent references. For further information phone 
0411 360 836. 
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A selection of sustainable living books available from Earth Garden. For the full list of books, see ‘The 
Good Life Book Club’ catalogue (available free). Phone The Good Life hotline on: (03) 5424 1814. 


Please add postage, and allow 3 weeks for delivery. All prices include GST 
Green House Plans (NEW) - $19.95 (add postage)NZ 
The House That Jackie Built - $16.95 (add postage)NZ 


Strawbale Homebuilding (160 pages) - $19.95 (add postage)NZ 
501 TV-Free Activities For Kids (500 pages) - $19.95 (add postage) 
The Earth Builder’s Handbook (80 pages) - $10.95 (add postage) NZ 
The Australian Self-Sufficiency Handbook (340 pages) - $39.42 (add postage) 
Jackie French’s Household Herb Book by Jackie French - $10.95 (add postage) NZ 
The Best of Jackie French - $29.95 (add postage) 
Earth Garden Natural Dog Soap - 3 for $9.80 (add postage) 
Jackie French’s Backyard Self-sufficiency - $17.95 (add postage) 
Earth Garden Building Book - $39.95 (add postage) 
The NEW Hard Times Handbook $21.00 (add postage) 
EG Binders (hold 9-12 copies) - $15.40 each (add postage) 
The Healthy House Cow - $48.66 *NOW ONLY $14.95* (add postage) NZ $ 
THE LOT:$385 (Except EG 2,3,8,10,13-15,25,29,44,50,68, - Out Of Print) FREE INDEX! (add postage) .. $ 
Single issues: $5.95 each, or 10 for $34.95!(Except EG 2,3,8,10,13-15,25,29,44,50,68, - Out Of Print) .. $ 
The Seed Savers’ Handbook - $25.00 (add postage) $ 
Build It With Bales - $69.95 (add postage) 
Jackie French’s Chook Book - $13.95 (add postage) 
The Earth Gardener’s Companion Reprinted Second Edition - $14.95 (add postage)NZ 
The Straw Bale House - $85.00 (add postage) 
Warm House Cool House — $33.00 (add postage) 
The Compleat Earth Garden Index (EGs 1-100) - $3.95 (add postage) 
Serious Straw Bale - $85.00 (add postage) 
Making Money From Your Garden by Jackie French — $10.95 (add postage) NZ 
Backyard Poultry - Naturally by Alanna Moore — $32.95 (add postage) 
Forest-Friendly Building Timbers — $10.95 (add postage) 
Getting Started In The Country — $16.40 (add postage) ...........ceceecseessessseesseeeeeeseeeseeeeeeueesaeeeeesteeeae © Die leeds 
The Mud Brick Adventure - $19.95 (add postage)NZ 
Home Farmer, VOLUME ONE - $14.95 (add postage) 
NZ READERS: books marked ‘NZ’ available in NZ bookshops. 
Ask your bookshop to order from Touchwood Books, Hastings, or Addenda, Auckland. 


POSTAGE (Aad post & handling) Up to $24.00 — add $4.40 
Total Price of all books/items: $24.00 - $66.00 — add $8.80 
$66.00 - $105.00 — add $11.00 
Over $105.00 — add $15.40 
NZ readers: add A$15 per $50.00 (or part) 


SUBSCRIPTIONS (includes postage) 

Please post me: 14(1 year) Q8 (2 years) 112 (3 years) issues, 

starting with number 

I enclose: L $26.40 inc GST (1yr) 4 $52.80 inc GST (2 yrs) m $79.20 inc GST (3 yrs) $ 
[add $18 per year for overseas postage - GST not payable on overseas orders] 


CHEQUES/MONEY ORDER/CREDIT CARD TOTAL ENCLOSED $ 


Postcode 
SEND DETAILS TO: EARTH GARDEN, PO BOX 2, TRENTHAM, VICTORIA, 3458. 


NO NEED TO CUT THIS PAGE, JUST SEND US THE DETAILS IN A LETTER IF YOU PREFER. 


THE 
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THE BOOK CLUB FOR SIMPLER, 
HEALTHIER, GREENER LIFESTYLES 


ISSUE NINE 


GREEN HOUSE PLANS 
$19.95 inc GST 

| cofriendly plans and ideas for 
mudbrick, strawbale, stone, 
passive solar, rammed earth, and 
poured earth homes. 

Why build your dream home to 
look like every other boring, 
energy hungry house in the 
district? Your new home, 
renovation or extension — 
whether you build it yourself or 
not — can be energy efficient, 
individual, and use earth- 
friendly materials like mudbrick, 
\trawbale, stone, plantation or recycled timber, or 

rammed earth. In this new book, 20 of Australia’s leading 
eco-friendly architects and designers present real-life examples 
of their Green house plans. You can study the plans or 
contact the authors for more detailed help to build your own 
stylish, affordable and individual home. ‘Green House Plans’ 
can show you how to choose a home that considers the local 
environment and, in the Greenhouse Gas century, respects 
the global environment. 80 pages. 


EARTH GARDEN BOOK 
OF ALTERNATIVE 
ENERGY 

Alan T Gray 

$39.95 inc GST 

Anyone who wants to investi- 
gate or install an alternative 
home-power system will find 
what they're looking for in this 
easy-to-follow Australian 

guide. You can generate 

your own power safely, 
minimise your impact on the 
environment, and say good- 
bye forever to power bills. 
Solar, wind, and micro-hydro 
are all covered with users’ 
experiences in this scoop purchase of this out of 
print title. 170 pages. 


SUSTAINABLE Livinc =" ORGANIC GARDENING 


PERMACULTURE " NATURAL BUILDING 
HeaLrrHyY Cuisine ® ADVENTURE TRAVEL 
ENVIRONMENTAL Issues " ANIMALS 
ALTERNATIVE Enercy " HORTICULTURE 
CHiLDREN's Books =" Rurar Living 


GOOD OLD DAYS 
GOOD OLD WAYS 
$39.95 inc GST 

This is a huge volume of 
old time wisdom for the 
needs of today. Its 
almost a 20th century 
companion to ‘The 
Forgotten Arts’ because 
it transports you to an 
era when every 
householder knew 

how to sharpen their 
kitchen knives, how to 
make their own 
bathroom cleaners, how to make gifts 

and toys with their own hands, scents from the 
garden, or sharpen a chisel or make a kite. Chockful 
of colour illustrations — you could lose yourself for 
hours in this book, then emerge inspired to try things 
granny took for granted but which we've all forgotten. 
Limited stock. 368 pages. 


READER Ss viens} 
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NO-DIG 
GARDENING 
& LEAVES 

OF LIFE 
Esther Deans 
$16.95 inc GST 
The inventor of the 
no-dig gardening 
system has reissued 
her classic book 
and combined it 
with the follow-up 
title, ‘Leaves Of 
Life’. Learn — from 
the source — how to build fail-safe no-dig garden 
beds, that will reward you with bountiful harvests 
and no sore back. Esther’ system has inspired 
thousands of gardeners around the world to grow 
flowers and vegetables successfully and easily — at 
last her words are back in print for even more to 
enjoy. 160 pages. 


MEMBERSHIP HOTLINE: Phone (03) 5424 1814 
TO RECEIVE YOUR FREE CATALOGUE OR TO ORDER 


. The clever choice for - Alternative Energy Systems 


et oe i Within the Selectronic range of superb 


Sine Wave power inverters you will find 
not only a size to suit but also features 
designed to meet your system’s needs. 
With the highest of quality, performance 
and reliability Selectronic is the answer 
to your alternative power requirements. 


For more information contact your 


epee eee 5 nearest inverter stockist or contact © 
- Many Models Available. See our Web site: Selectronic Australia direct. 


www.selectronic.com.au ACN 063 863 785 


Phone:61 3 9762 4822 Fax:61 3 9762 9646 X 
Email sales@selectronic.com.au 5 SELECTRONIC 


Quality 


Endorsed MEEO Australia Pty Ltd. (Incorporated in Victoria) Bayswater, Victoria, 3153 
en Australia. Selectronic is a Trade Mark of Selectronic Australia Pty Ltd l ] ST R A El A 


QEC 6419 
sats Aras 


Selectronic Australia Changing The Face Of Inverters. 


Power Solutions Australia 


Power Solutions Australia 


Innovative and award winning Sine Wave Inverters for 
remote and grid connected renewable power systems. 


In partnership with your local power authority or renewable 
energy specialist, we develop and provide solutions for all 
your power needs. 


With a range of sizes from 3KW single phase to SOKW 

3 phase PSA have provided reliable, clean and affordable 
power to thousands of satisfied customers in many parts 
of the world. 


Contact us now for further information 


Phone: 61 3 9762 0855 Fax: 61 3 9762 0715 

Email: psasales@powersolution.com.au Web: 
www.powersolution.com.au Power Solutions Australia Pty Ltd. 
3/6 Holloway Drive Bayswater 3153 
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